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Series 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


3. The trustwo-thines of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God 
4. The certainty of just retribution tor sin. — 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


IXTEEN years ago the diplomats and plenipo- 
tentiaries at Versailles packed up their brief- 
cases, exchanged courtesies, and went home well 

satisfied, and quite pleased with themselves. True, 

there had been a few unfortunate incidents. Wilson 

had gone home bitter and broken-hearted over what he 

saw, but Wilson was, after all, from another worid. 
Italy was a bit disgruntled over her failure to receive 
some of the coveted spoils of war, but Italy was of no 
special concern to the Great Powers, since she was 
then “‘nicely’’ weakened by internal factions. 

Peace had come. Europe was secure. Germany 
was “‘disarmed.’”’ The old Austrian Empire was not 
only disarmed but also dismembered. Racial minori- 
ties, after long suffering under the smart of conquest, 
were setting up their governments and arming them- 
selves in the old way against other minorities. Tomake 
doubly sure and strong their victory, the treaty makers 
imposed a financial indemnity on Germany enormous 
enough (they thought) to cripple her for generations. 
To make the measure full and overflowing they finally 
forced Germany to sign the hated ‘“‘sole war guilt’ 
clause. Europe was indeed secure, secure in the hands 
of France, the new Titan of Mars. Presently France 
crowned the whole structure of “‘security’’ by march- 
ing into the Ruhr Valley by way of speeding indem- 
nity payments and convicting the culprit of his “‘sole 
guilt.” 

: Today, mighty France trembles. Great Britain, 
though calm, is grave and cautious. All Europe 
watches in suspense as the legions of Rome patrol the 
Austrian border. Hitler issues threats and denials. 
Mussolini is grim. The Yugoslavs are jealous and 
fearful of the Italian. 
straining at the leash in Central Europe. 

To trace the causes of the present European situ- 
ation one would have to follow the threads of destiny 
far back into history. One meaning, however, is clear. 
You can not disarm a nation. The strife and blood- 
shed in recent Austrian history are part of a war 
which Germany has been waging ever since her de- 
feated and humiliated representatives returned from 
Versailles. On both sides of the German-Austrian 
border are millions of people who ardently desire at 
least an economic union of Germany and Austria. 
Such a union would relieve Austria, hemmed in by 


The war-dogs are snarling and - 


You Can Not Disarm a Nation 


tariff walls. It would also mean much to Germany, 
deprived as she is of her pre-war markets. It would 
restore the self-respect and raise the morale of both 
peoples. The early proposals of this union were rudely 
quashed by the Great Powers. Germany and Austria, 
being ‘‘disarmed,” were helpless to bring about the 
union and thus have a fair chance to sell to their own 
natural markets. Goaded by poverty and oppression, 
and hate for the oppressors, Germany turned to Hit- 
lerism. Then, without soldiers, without guns, with- 
out planes or battleships, Germany began war in the 
air. From the radio in Munich went out a barrage of 
appeals to sympathizers in Austria. Nazism grew 
in the latter country. Then came repression of Naz- 
ism and counter terrorism culminating in the assassi- 
nation of Dollfuss. The government in Vienna has 
matters in hand now. The Nazis are crushed. Ger- 
many under Hitler seems to have retreated. The radio 
in Munich is silent on matters of German-Austrian 
relations. But the end is not yet, nor will it be, as 
long as one set of nations forces its will on the 
other. 

Deprived of military strength and economic 
security, the peoples in Germany and Austria will, of 
course, continue to resort to intrigue and propaganda 
and terrorism. The Great Powers are now engaged 
in making the same old tragic mistakes which ruined 
their former enemies: They have forgotten that it was 
in the ‘‘disarmed,’”’ conquered, and annexed province 
of Bosnia that a young patriot started the war by 
killing Franz Ferdinand, heir to the throne of the 
Austrian Empire. 

It is a mad, hopeless game, the business of both 
disarming and arming. France’s fear for her security 
has grown in proportion as she has armed herself in the 
face of her disarmed neighbors. Britain must in- 
crease her navy to guard against ‘‘disarmed”’ Ger- 
many (and, who knows, perhaps against some of her 
armed neighbors). Italy must watch the whole of 
disarmed or feebly armed Central Europe. And so 
fear is compounded and people starve and learn to hate 
more deeply, while governments build up the walls 
of their fortresses and their teriffs. 

You can’t disarm a nation or a group of people 
anywhere or anytime by force. To try is to court de- 
struction. Only the ideal is practical. A nation can 
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be disarmed only by good will. Mutual good will is 
the only basis on which the present problems of the 
world can be solved. In this critical hour a series of 
generous gestures based on good will on the part of 
the great allied Powers toward the Central European 
nations might save the world from destruction. The 
force of arms never will. 
* * 


BETTER THAT THOUSANDS SHOULD DIE 


INETEEN lives were snuffed out in the Ossining 
bus tragedy a fortnight ago. Investigation 
showed that the tragedy was due to faulty 

brakes and a driver who ‘“‘guessed’”’ he could get 
through. Now Governor Lehman is urging legisla- 
tion providing for systematic inspection of buses and 
proper insurance coverage, in short, all the necessary 
regulation under which all buses carrying passengers 
ought long ago to have been operating. Other states 
that now need such regulation will doubtless also be 
moved by this human sacrifice to provide like safe- 
guards for the future. 

Now what the country needs is to have some 
drunken driver crash into a school bus and kill fifteen 
or twenty children. Certainly this would be tragic 
and untimely for those involved and sad indeed for 
relatives. If this be thought a crude suggestion, con- 
sider the fact that it has long been the orthodox 
American way to let some people die to provide 
dramatic aids to coaxing and coercing business into a 
decent regard for human safety and welfare. Whether 
it has been the matter of pure foods or public carriers, 
provision for human safety has always been bought at 
the cost of thousands of lives. 

An editorial writer in The Baltimore Swn, after 
noting that “railroad companies are required by law 
to maintain very high standards of safety’’ and that 
ships to get clearance papers must pass rigid inspec- 
tion both of equipment and c ew, asks, “‘Why should 
not the same painstaking precautions be taken with 
regard to motor buses, which carry millions of pas- 
sengers?”” The obvious answer is that it is more 
profitable to run buses with as little expenditure or 
attention to safety devices as possible, and up to now 
not enough people have been killed to horrify us into 
demanding a reasonable margin of safety. One doesn’t 
have to be as old as Methuselah to recall the General 
Slocum disaster, when an unsafe boat carried scores 
to an untimely death. Since then, and not until 
then, have boats had the rigid safety standards under 
which they now operate. Only a year ago a locomotive 
plowed into a train carrying a wooden coach between 
two steel. coaches, down in Pennsylvania. Many 
people were crushed in this death trap that never 
should have been allowed. We understand that such 
a combination of cars is now illegal, but the victims 
of the Pennsylvania crash are dead! 

On the whole, railroads and steamships are now 
about as safe as human ingenuity can make them. 
But alas that this is so only after the sacrifice of 
thousands of lives! We have no special case against 
the buses. Indeed, the beer barons are infinitely 
more dangerous to life than is the bus business; yet 
we do nothing about them or their effect.on the safety 
of millions traveling our highways. 
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We are still congratulating ourselves on the re- 
peal of prohibition, while people are being maimed 
and killed by drunken or “‘slightly’’ intoxicated drivers. 
Thousands more will be killed by such drivers. But. 
to attempt to work up a strong, healthy public opinion 
against any man driving an automobile anywhere 
while he has one drop of alcohol in him, would be 
bitterly resented. It would hurt the ancient and 
honorable business that provides employment and fills 
the government coffers with revenue. Tut! Tut! 
Mention it not; ’tis a small thing (unworthy of 
thought) that unemployment lingers, bootleggers 
bask in prosperity, and budget deficits still mount. 
Better that thousands should die than that the 
people be deprived of their dividends or their demi- 
johns. 

* * 


PAUL VON HINDENBURG 


N Hanover before the World War there was living 
in retirement “‘a certain Paul von Hindenburg,” 
as John Buchan describes him. He was nearer 

seventy than sixty, a veteran of the war of 1870, and 
for a time had been on the General Staff. He had a 
reputation as a plain, simple, resolute leader of men, 
and as an officer who knew the country on the Russian 
side of Germany. When the Russians made their 
quick advance in 1914, captured ali East Prussia, 
endangered Berlin, and enraged the Kaiser by taking 
his favorite hunting lodge and forests, von Hindenburg 
was called from retirement to save Germany, and 
avenge the insult. He was made commander-in- 
chief of the armies of the Eastern Front, with von 
Ludendorff as his chief of staff. 

All the world knows the story of what followed. 
For ages Tannenberg will stand for fatal over-con- 
fidence on one side and skill, daring and success on 
the other side. Von Hindenburg, with an inferior 
force, freed East Prussia and became the idol of the 
nation. 

“A man of rude health,”’ Buchan says in his his- 
tory, with “‘a body as hard as a deep sea fisherman.” 
And, referring to his rugged strength of character, 
Buchan says, “It came from simplicity and singleness 
of aim and an unquestioning religious faith.”’ Hin- 
denburg and Ludendorff ‘“‘made a formidable com- 
bination of personality and mind—a combination 
that was to come within an ace of winning for Ger- 
many the war.’’* 

As President of the German Republic, von Hin- 
denburg showed the same qualities of simple, un- 
swerving devotion to his oath. He supported the 
constitution. Had he been a political genius or had 
he been given a great political chief of staff with pro- 
gressive ideals, no one can say what would have hap- 
pened, but Hitler might never have arrived. 

Von Hindenburg’s career in statecraft illustrates 
the fact that personal prestige, honor, honesty, cour- 
age, wield a tremendous influence, but they can not do 
away with the necessity for statesmanship. In Europe 
today the supreme need is for the good man whois also 
a brainy man. The brainy man who is cold, calcu- 


*History of the Great War. 
p. 186. 


By John Buchan. Volume I, 
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lating, selfish, like Ludendorff, the brilliant man who 
is wrapped round and round with prejudice like Hitler, 
the mere fanatic, whether of the right or the left, can 
never fill the bill. The great man in time may come 
to divided Germany, and in his make-up there will be 
something of the unselfish devotion to duty and some- 
thing of the simple faith and trust of Paul von Hin- 
denburg. 

Now how those will fare who have been using 
von Hindenburg’s assets of character, we shall see. 


* * 


HE GIVES HIMSELF 


E are sure that Dr. S. Parkes Cadman makes 
mistakes. But we are just as sure that he 
gives himself fully and freely to his fellowmen. 

There is no other difference between ministers or 
anybody else as great as that suggested by the word 
unselfishness. Cadman is unselfish. 

When men go to him for help the bars are not up. 
In that hour when ministers have every right to pro- 
tect themselves and lock the world out, the hour be- 
fore the sermon, Cadman often may be found listening 
to some poor victim of injustice or misfortune. When 
he is at a church gathering and finds a fine young 


fellow given the cold shoulder for progressive ideas, 


Cadman tries to look him up and lead him off to lunch 
or a talk. The little church in trouble can get hold 
of him about as well as the big church that can pay a 
fee. A good friend who makes a good fountain pen 
can easily induce Cadman to say that it is a good pen 
and that he uses it. 

He has been led by opportunity and ability to talk 
a great deal in public, and in that mass of talk there 
is something commonplace, but in it also there is 
much that is wise, kind, effective, upbuilding. 

Through strategic pulpits, the lecture platform, 
the radio, conventions, and all kinds of occasional 
gatherings, he has been a power, and we have never 
known a word of his that has not been for the open 
mind, the progressive revelation of truth, a community 
spirit, international good will, faith in God and per- 
sonal purity and integrity. 

Now that is something. It isn’t everything, but 
Cadman isn’t everything. One way to measure him is 
to ask oneself what would have happened to the masses 
if Cadman, with his opportunities and abilities, in sly 
and subtle ways had been setting sect against sect, 
nation against nation, and man against man. 

The fact that the masses of Congregational 
ministers and laymen recognize these things as true 
is responsible for his election as Honorary Moderator 
of the Congregational and Christian Churches. Those 
tough-minded independents never could have been 
bullied, cajoled, flattered or argued into honoring 
him if they had not deemed him worthy of honor. 

To be sure, there are some who think that at 
Oberlin they side-tracked Cadman. They are per- 
fectly sincere, fine people. They think that Cadman 
ought to have been side-tracked because he is blatant, 
time-serving, money-grabbing, thin, wordy, egotistical. 
A correspondent in this issue reflects that view. Well, 
they do not know Cadman. He gives himself, and 
we will go a long way to see, hear, talk with and en- 
dorse that kind of man. 


THE BETTER PART 


NE kind of horse there is with which the auto- 
mobile cannot compete. Indeed, in these 
days, many a car stands idle in the garage while 

its owner rides his hobby-horse, endangering nobody 
and consuming neither gasoline nor hay, yet all the 
while having a royal good time. Newspapers are 
full of hobbies and accounts of hobby exhibitions. 
Preparing for the new leisure is one of the battle cries 
of our generation. People who never suspected it of 
themselves are learning to do all sorts of interesting 
things. The mania for being passively entertained 
that afflicted us during the years of our prosperity, 
hounding us from cafe to club to theater, all of this is 
passing. People are making their own entertain- 
ment, all the way from puppets to neighborhood 
players. The folks whom we know, who, though they 
make no pretensions to being “‘artists,’’ still draw and 
paint and carve, and write poetry (which they do 
not inflict on editors), live full and happy lives. More 
important, they are able to meet life’s disciplines more 
courageously and competently than those who have 


no hobbies. The number of such people is growing 
daily. 
This is decidedly good. Itis quitein line with the 


American urge to be always doing something. A 
hobby can so take a tired business man’s mi d off his 
business that it saves a nervous breakdown. A hobby 
may so engross a man unjustly deprived of employ- 
ment that it saves a moral breakdown. In the very 
fact that they are so in line with our national temper- 
ament lies the danger of these leisure time occupations. 
We must have a care lest, filling our leisure, we lose it. 
Complete relaxation 1s a vital form of lersure occupation. 
Running after too many hobbies too fiercely may lose 
us that “‘better part’’ of our leisure time. In riding 
the hobby-horse let us not forget that there is still 


the glory of the sunset to drink in as we sit quietly. 


There is still the song of the woodland bird for listen- 
ing ears, the hush of the dawn, and the far muted 
noises of the great city awaking to another day. Let 
every man guard part of his leisure for these quiet 
times, that his soul may go out in wonder and in awe 
to take in the beauty of his world and sense the maj- 
esty of his life. 


* ** 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Since publishing “‘A Joint Apologia to Dr. Jacks” 
in our issue of July 21 we have learned with pleasure 
that the complete correspondence between the Liver- 
pool Cathedral clergy and the Unitarian clergymen 
will be published in a volume to be sold for forty cents, 
by the Oxford University Press. Our store at 16 Bea- 
con Street will carry an adequate stock of these books. 


Nine hundred clerks have been dropped from 
the compliance division of the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration, according to a recent news report. We 
assume, of course, that General Johnson got them all 
re-employed. 


Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert lists eleven church 
unions that have taken place in the last twenty-eight 
years. 
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In a Free Church the Religion Is Freedom 


Howard Davis Spoerl 


ea THOUGH Dr. Dwight Bradley’s “Challenge 
A to the Free Church’ is offered to a religious 
JS 8) 


q organization, the problem presented by the 
article is nowhere discussed as a religious 
problem. The challenge is a call for a concerted move- 
ment by that body, having as its aim an effective 
transformation of the social order, particularly of the 
economic system. As such it sounds a note that is 
primarily ethical. Moreover, it is based on the con- 
tention that theological issues are dead issues, and 
asks, in effect, whether the Free Church Fellowship is 
going to be content to strive for further theological 
freedom. Dr. Bradley adds the information that he 
and his close colleagues in the “‘evangelical’”’ camp al- 
ready have all the theological freedom they need or 
desire. 

If this be indeed the case, Dr. Bradley is to be 
congratulated. It is not difficult to understand his 
sense of freedom from all ‘“‘restriction upon his private 
thought or his public utterance so far as questions of 
religious belief are concerned.’”’ He means that the 
traditional theological bogies of the past are no longer 
to be reckoned with in their original terms. But one 
is impelled to ask if Dr. Bradley is not at times pain- 
fully aware of restrictions in matters not usually called 
theological. Surely he is not exempt from persuasions 
demanding that he and everybody else think alike on 
certain subjects. He must observe the tireless activity 
of professional reformers of all kinds, and the growing 
tendency, usually disguised as an appeal for ‘“con- 
structiveness,” ‘fair play,’ “‘optimism,” or similar 
nonsensical irrelevancies, to promote a solidarity that 
is intellectual rather than emotional. It might well 
be wondered if his own challenge is not an example of 
this tendency. However that may be, the very fact 
that he issues the challenge shows that he recognizes 
the existence of modern orthodoxies in economics and 
politics. What he fails to do in pointing up his chal- 
lenge, is to recognize the essentially theological nature 
of the forces he would have us resist. And while 
contending that theology is a dead issue, he over- 
looks the fact that the battle against social injustice 
is first of all an opportunity for the working of liberal 
religion. 

The difficulty in the tangle of thought seems to me 
to be due to a misapprehension of the nature and im- 
port of freedom. If this be the case Dr. Bradley is not 
to be charged with ineptitude, for his challenge is in 
part a request for information on “the meaning of the 
word free in Free Church.” Nevertheless it becomes 
increasingly evident that movements to reorganize 
the social order are not too greatly disposed to respect 
the freedom they demand. In plain language, there 
are a great many leaders so eager for reform that they 
are being more and more tempted to apply force of 
some kind—whether the force of public opinion or 
that of legislation—to achieve their end. They can- 
not reconcile a full acceptance of the concept of free- 
dom with the urgency of their demand to secure ef- 
fective action. This is because they fail to see that 
their problem is at bottom not the political or eco- 


nomic problem it seems to be, but a purely religious 
problem. Hence the ready dismissal of theology as a 
“hang-over from the nineteenth century.” 

Somewhat the same disposition seems to char- 
acterize Dr. Bradley’s conception of religion itself. 
While ruling out of the Free Church’s program all 
“efforts to perpetuate the old antithesis between those 
who are orthodox about religion and those who are 
not,” he believes that “what Niebuhr calls ‘classical 
Christianity’ ’’ is very much in order. “No Free 
Church Fellowship which blindly refuses to take those 
things back into its theology has the remotest chance 
to succeed.”” Here is the catch to the “‘challenge.”’ 
If Dr. Bradley had had a clearer understanding of 
the modern organization of liberal religion, as, for in- 
stance, in the Free Church, he would never have re- 
ferred to ‘dis theology.’”’ One can surely sympathize 
with the recognition of the good in “classical Chris- 
tianity,’’ by which I suppose is meant the sturdy old 
truths that have long been the property of Western 
culture, and at the same time be quite firm on the 
point that ‘‘classical Christianity’ belongs in the Free 
Church only as the possession of individuals who pre- 
fer it, and only in such terms, translated for present 
purposes, as are realistically modern. Certainly it 
should not be otherwise excluded. 

One gets the impression, however, that Dr. 
Bradley, in his simultaneous dismissal of the liberal 
issue in theology and insistence upon a concrete pro- 
gram for making a better world, is suggesting that we 
drop the liberal demand for more and yet more free- 
dom, go back to an antiquated theology that presum- 
ably everybody would be glad to accept, and, having 
buried this hatchet in an orthodox front yard, unite 
in a single effort to deal with the pressing problems of 
the world’s maladjustment. If I have misconstrued 
his intentions I shall be glad to be corrected. In the 
absence of some qualifying assurance that the “‘clas- 
sical Christianity’? is not supposed to carry some 
weight of authority, I can draw only the conclusion J 
have stated. And if the ‘classical Christianity’ is 
not meant to be authoritative, I do not see why it is 
given such a prominent place. The Free Church 
would no more think of excluding it as the property of 
individuals than it could think of including it as its 
official position. 

On every side, then, the discussion comes back to 
the question, which, we should remember, was orig- 
inally Dr. Bradley’s question, as to what freedom 
signifies in the Free Church Fellowship. One cannot 
answer this question on the behalf of the Fellowship 
itself. One may present suggestions that would con- 
tribute to the final answer. My suggestion is the 
thesis, in which I see the logical culmination of the 
progress of liberal theology to date, that in a free 
church the religion is freedom. By this I mean to refer 
particularly to the emotional experience of freedom, 
of freedom that is absolutely unqualified and un- 
limited; the kind of freedom in which the “truth makes 
us free.” The experience is the awareness that we are 
somehow invulnerable to all evils, difficulties, and ad- 
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verse vicissitudes of the world; that we are sovereign 
individuals, responsible only to the divinity we find 
within us (whatever its universal significance may be); 
and that we are possessed of the right to contribute to 
the current of life in a perfectly individual way. All 
who are acquainted with this experience will recog- 
nize in it the very kernel of religion as religion is felt 
in life. There is nothing novel or unusual about the 
experience; there may be some novelty in this particu- 
lar manner of describing it. It is the essence of re- 
ligious communion. Because it is this, any of the 
innumerable ways of putting it into words is valid 
for the person who would characterize it otherwise. 
I insist only that 7t does contain the experience of freedom. 

There is an unlimited amount of power to be de- 
rived from religious experience. There appear to be 
well-nigh unlimited difficulties in the world, including 
also political and economic difficulties. The power 
helps in overcoming the difficulties as far as individuals 
are concerned, by setting their own lives to rights, 
and assuring them that they can afford to pour out 
love, generosity, charity and kindness in their rela- 
tions with other men. Social legislation may be 
multiplied from now until doomsday; somebody will 
find a way to evade it. But this possession is eternal. 

I believe that it is the primary, if not the only, 
business of the Free Church Fellowship to bring this 
experience into the lives of men. I have explained 
that it may be described in a variety of ways, but I 
purposely gave a description in terms that would be 
intelligible to modern people, particularly to those outside 
the church. This experience is certainly covered by the 
phrase “classical Christianity.” But what makes 
the Free Church different is its absolute freedom to 
make all men free, each in his own way. 

Probably Mr. Bradley is and was fully aware of 
this religious function of a free church; probably he 
intended to include it in his “‘challenge’’ by implica- 
tion. Yet his program as stated appears to emphasize 
above everything else the preaching of a suitable social 
gospel for the times. The program is concerned, to 
use its author’s words, “‘with the establishment of a 
new relation between the church and the secular 
order.” This statement raises a further considera- 
tion. 

Concretely the program would probably mean 
preaching “‘socialism”’ and adumbrating it with items 
from “classical Christianity’ that might retain some 
tacit suggestion of intrinsic authority. This is exactly 
the situation that we now have in many “forward 
looking’’ churches, and if Dr. Bradley recommends it 
as a means of “leading the church out into a new day,” 
he is recommending something that is not particularly 
progressive, and is actually practically unworkable. 
For when the social gospel is dispensed in this manner 
nobody is helped. The layman objects to the “‘so- 
cialism’’ and the liberal minister objects to the “‘clas- 
sical Christianity.”’ Meanwhile the man outside the 
church continues to ignore both; and the old evil of 
authoritarianism lingers on because it 1s not explicitly 
and absolutely repudiated. 

There should be unlimited freedom for the pre- 
sentation of a social gospel. No true liberal would 
deny that fora moment. But what good would such 
reedom be to the world in the absence of a radical 


* extremes. 


relgious motivation? ‘Fighting parsons” might come 
to the discussion of ethics and economics under the 
same sufferance by which respectable Unitarian divines 
now discuss humanism. The world in general would 
not thereupon grow unselfish any more than it has 
grown humanistic. For what is at once the vital spark 
in the individual, and the social motivation of the 
world—freedom—would still be lacking. It would be 
lacking so long as effective restrictions to unselfish 
impulses kept men conservative in their behavior. 

Another age will want a different definition, but 
at the present time many of us are demanding recog- 
nition of the zdentzty of freedom with religion. If, as 
this view intends, to be religious is simply to be free, 
we desperately need more, not less, emphasis on theo- 
logical liberty. When a man is free, or religious, his 
experience informs him that there is no place in life 
for any kind of fear, that love is possible as a guiding 
principle, that confidence is generally justified, that 
generosity is indispensable. I submit that these 
terms are theological terms, by virtue of direct descent 
from theological liberalism of the past. Whenever 
fear is held to be necessary or justifiable—including 
the fear of hell, the fear of evil in the world, the fear 
of public opinion, alike—so that it is deemed necessary 
to organize a repressive or restrictive force, there or- 
thodoxy still persists. 

The world will not be radically reformed until 
all men as individuals are in possession of the freedom 
that makes possible the consistent expression of the 
religious qualities enumerated above. In other words, 
we shall not know the reform in this nor yet in the next 
generation. Meanwhile, however, when a man is 
liberated at all he is completely free; and we may hope 
to see a greater and greater number of persons who 
have successfully claimed the divinity that is freedom. 
There are no intermediate points on the scale of re- 
ligious experience. Either a man feels freedom com- 
pletely or he is not really liberated. We can no more 
mix love and fear, generosity and selfishness, con- 
fidence and remorse, and really possess any of these 
qualities in a complete way, than we can mix freedom 
and restriction, however trivial the restriction may 
seem, or however well-intended it may be. A society 
of completely free individuals is a reformed society 
because it is characterized by the qualities that are 
synonymous with freedom and religion. J have waited 
in vain for a long time for some liberal to make capital 
of St. Paul’s perception that “the law made nothing 
perfect, but the bringing in of a better hope did.” 
This conception, set forth in a lengthy passage that 
is perhaps the author’s only notably liberal contribu- 
tion, should be taken up and carried out to its logical 
Probably there is too much dynamite in 
the thought for modern men to dwell upon it. Never- 
theless, the free man lives outside the law; he rejects 
every restriction that anything external to him seeks 
to impose. 

Since we do not have a Utopia composed of free 
individuals, Dr. Bradley quite properly reminds us 
that restrictions are necessary. It should be pointed 
out, by the way, that they are necessary for those who 
want them, 1. e., for those who cannot stand freedom. 
But Dr. Bradley’s reminder is largely the construction 
of an artificial antithesis between the church and the 
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“secular world.”’ This conception is not a happy one, 
for it fails to recognize that, however much we may 
resent the fact, the church, since it is not composed of 
monks and hermits, is very much a part of “secular” 
life. Conversely, if the church possessed most of 
the actual religion in the world, and if religion really 
matters, the world would have gone to the dogs long 
ago. In matters of religion the church needs reform- 
ing as much as the world at large, and it will probably 
be influences common to the world at large, rather 
than some esoteric inner circle, that will successfully 
work the reform. We may lay down the principle 
that the church needs not so much to effect an adjust- 
ment with some mythical “secular” world, but simply 
to make all men free who can stand freedom, in what- 
ever “world” comes first to hand. 

The freedom, then, of the Free Church, should be 
unlimited freedom of all kinds, in all directions. 
Among the varieties, theological freedom should be 
emphasized for the simple reason that a church of any 
kind is still primarily a religious institution. As such it 
must always be more concerned with the religious 
needs of individuals than with direct attempts to 
affect society in the mass by usurping the prerogatives 
of other duly constituted institutions. Being con- 
cerned with religious needs, it cannot help making for 


the good of society by giving men the courage to be 
good. The internal principle of freedom by which 
the Free Church must be guided is the full and un- 
reserved acknowledgment of the right of every in- 
dividual to differ from every other individual in mat- 
ters of theology, ethics, politics, and economics. The | 
cohesive force of the Free Church, if it is to succeed, 
must lie in a community of religaous experience that 
constitutes an emotional recognition of one’s possession 
of a larger life. 

Finally, let it be remarked that the religion of 
freedom is an ideal rather than a fact, in so far as its 
general occurrence in the world is concerned. But 
for many individuals it is no mere ideal. It is a reality 
possessed at the present time, and, it would seem, pos- 
sessed in eternity. For others, complete freedom will 
never be areality. There are some who cannot stand 
it and therefore do not desire it. They compose an 
“‘orthodoxy”’ in that they cling to the notion of au- 
thority external to themselves, to the belief that the 
laws of men are higher than the law of love, and to the 
view that the application of force, even though the 
force is benevolent, represents the way to social.sal- 
vation. Such as these are “orthodox”’ in a theological 
as well as in other senses, and a free church is not for 
them. 


Nature and Human Nature 
XXXVI. More of the Unexpected 


Johannes 


CH 8 ils was Friday the thirteenth about six-thirty 
Sq) in the evening when we turned the car up the 
N@ Ry little driveway at the farm. It had been a hot 
OD) July afternoon. We were tired, thirsty, hun- 
gry, and glad. I shut off the motor and listened as is 
my wont, and the wild thrilling music of the veery 
came to us in a flood. He must have been in the 
bushes back of the big barn. Again and again, close 
by, sounded the wild call note, “‘Vee-r-r-hu,”’ as Frank 
Chapman spells it, and then the whirring, whirling, 
tinkling, flute-like, harp-like, circle of sound, repeated 
again and again as if some Nepalese devotee had hold 
of a musical prayer wheel and were turning it for all 
he was worth. It was a great welcome home, and as 
one voice the Madame and I said, ‘‘How I wish C. 
and the others could have heard that!’ At that mo- 
ment another veery started singing along the creek 
at the front of the house, and between them they had 
a veritable Welsh eisteddfod until after dark. 

In my last article in this series, I told of our dis- 
- appointment in not being able to show off the veeries 
to naturalists from Washington, who were visiting us 
during the second week in June. We had planned 
the trip for early June so that they could hear and 
study the veery music, for at least one of the party 
had never heard the song. But the veeries had been 
silent all through their visit. There is nothing sur- 
prising about this, of course. While birds start sing- 
ing on their arrival in the spring and stop as a rule by 
August first, they do not sing all of the time that they 
are in the singing stage. They sing while mating 
and nesting. Then they stop, except for a bit of song 


now and then. In August while moulting there are 
few bird notes. At the farm only the faithful song 
sparrow, the goldfinches, the Maryland yellow-throat, 
and the “preacher bird” (red-eyed vireo) keep going. 

We seldom have heard the veery after the first 
week in July. These birds, singing so beautifully on 
Friday the thirteenth, obviously were starting a 
second brood. For ten days or more this veery 
music kept up, dominating the bird chorus, and then 
it shut down as if a lid had been clapped over them. 
It was a great treat while it lasted, coming from all 
sides, up from the creek, around the barn, down from 
the orchard, as the veeries moved around—even pene- 
trating the bedroom mornings before we were up. 

Those who would like to read a charming story 
told by the veery himself with Prof. A. A. Allen of 
Cornell holding the pen, should send for the January- 
February number of Bird Lore, the official organ of 
the Audubon Societies. * 

From the coffee and banana plantations of Co- 
lumbia in northern South America this veery writes 
back to people shivering in the ice and snow of the 
northern hemisphere. 

In his letter the veery reflects on the judgment 
of the hermit thrush, who migrates also but who stops 
in the United States, sometimes as far north as south- 
ern New England or New York. ‘Why should those 
hermits elect to stay where food is so scarce and the 


“Bird Lore. Hdited by Frank M. Chapman. American 
Museum of Natural History, New York. Published in Harris- 
burg, Pa. Price $1.50 per year. 380 cents a copy. 


| was doing its best to drive the wren away. 
. the wren brood was out of the nest and the bluebirds 


dominatmg our bird environment. 
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weather so uncertain? Of course, most of them 
move to the southern states, but even there they 
have to compete with the hosts of robins and blue- 
birds that all want the same berries as they do.” 

This veery describes his almost indescribable 
song as “‘a rich, mellow, descending spiral twreo-reo-reo- 
reo.’ He says that the song of his cousin, the olive- 
backed thrush, is a spiral also, but not so full in tone, 
and that it is ascending rather than descending. 
At our farm we do not have the olive-back, for in 
New York State he is up above 3,000 feet and most of 
the species are nesting in Canada. 

Professor Allen, writing for the veery, tells us 
why birds like the veery and hermit thrush prefer 
deep woods or well-shaded ravines. Says the veery: 
“Now I thoroughly dislike the bright sun, and if I 
had to live out in the open fields all the time I would 
just perish. You see my eyes are larger than those of 
the bobolinks and meadowlarks, and too much sun- 
light hurts them, so I keep to the thick woods or 
ravines, where there is plenty of moisture and there- 
fore plenty of vegetation and resulting shade; and 
most of us thrushes feel the same way about it.”’ 

It is a great service that Professor Allen is ren- 


_ dering through this series of bird autobiographies for 


boys and girls. 

Another unexpected pleasure for us on Friday 
the thirteenth, was to find a pair of bluebirds in the 
bird house of the wind-mill which stands in the tri- 
angle flower bed around which our road turns. 
ways there are bluebirds to be seen or heard at the 
farm, but never before have we had them so near 
the house. 

The wind-mill is a rather unusual ornament to 
a garden. It was made in 1915 by a Belgian wood 
carver, a refugee from the war, living at Bergen-op- 
Zoom in Holland. We bought two—each about ten 
feet high, beautifully put together and painted, the 
arms of the mill being only two feet long and the 
miller’s house and stairs just the size for a bird house. 
A wren had the upper story when we were at the 
farm in June, although a belligerent song sparrow 
In July 


were building in the lower part of the little house. 


We had these lovely birds in their best coloring close 
-by—the male mounting guard on the gutter of the 


wagon-house near by or watching his domain from 


an old dead apple tree. Chapman, with all his ability, 
is disappointing at times on color, saying of the blue- 


bird that his upper parts, back, tail, are a “bright 


' blue,’”’ and of the indigo, one of our commonest birds 


at the farm, that he is a “rich blue.” “Rich” and 


' “bright” are not distinctive enough to enable us to 
teach beginners. Might he not have said sky blue for 
the bluebird and a more greenish blue for the indigo? 
| Perhaps he felt, as we feel, the futility of using any 


one word to describe a color that changes for both 


‘birds as the sun changes, or as they change their 


position from hour to hour. 

Almost always there is some one species of birds 
When we came 
up in June, the dominant bird around the house was 
the Baltimore oriole. He had built at the top of a 
tall poplar in the front yard, and he made the welkin 


Al- 


ring. At other times, it has been the great crested. 
flycatcher that is most in evidence, or the catbird, 
or the phebe and kingbird. For steady company 
nothing, however, surpasses the wren and the song 
sparrow. 

We can hardly say of deer that they were un- 
expected sights at the farm, but we-can say that a. 
beautiful doe posing just across the road from the 
farmhouse was totally unexpected. 

Deer have been becoming more plentiful again. 
We have seen their tracks on Pine Mountain. George, 
the caretaker, once said that he had seen them in 
winter under the wild apple trees of one of our high 
fields. Tiny had seen a buck, a doe and a fawn this 
spring in our long meadow. My brother George had 
seen two the last of May just below the porch of our 
guest house at Joseph’s View, and he wrote most 
enthusiastically about the beautiful sight. The 
Madame and I promised each other that we would 
watch for the deer and I promised her that I would 
take her at nightfall up the road in the hope that we 
could get a glimpse of them. But this deer came to us 
Sunday afternoon just after our trip of Friday the 
thirteenth. Some of the family were up from Cobles- 
kill to call on our charming lady doctor from New 
York. The men were outside watching an advancing 
shower. The ladies were in the cool dark sitting- 
room. All at once I saw something running through 
the tall grass across the road to our creek woods—calf, 
dog, colt, what was it? Almost instantly I saw and 
called, and as those inside came to the door, the doe 
stopped, turned and looked full at the house for a 
moment before she started without apparent fear 
down the path to the water. All the tone of the day 
was changed in one brief instant. We, too, had seen. 
The primeval wilderness had crept up to our front 
door. The place had been wrapped around with 
something of the elusive mystery and charm be- 
longing to an America that had been almost com- 
pletely destroyed. 

This Friday the thirteenth seems to have been a 
good day for us. When we reached Cobleskill we 
found that the tall, resourceful niece who is making 
her living as a doctor in the great city of New York, 
as beautiful as she is kind, had been telegraphing to 
see if she could come for a few days, and she did come 
the next day. And half an hour after she got into 
the house, the Lalones, from Canton and New York 
and the Leader staff, drove in. They were unex- 
pected and thrice welcome, and their disinclination 
to leave Joseph’s View warmed our hearts. The best 
place in the world in which to discuss the problems 
and policies of a weekly paper is 232 miles from them 
on a porch which looks into cool, shady glens and over 
farms and hills and hamlets for miles. 

Lalone wrote back: ‘‘Have you noticed that, 
while in the day time the house at Joseph’s View is so 
much a part of the hills that it might have grown 
there, when night comes the hills seem to withdraw, 
leaving the little house the close companion of the 
stars? It is weird how near the stars seemed. For 
me Joseph’s View is “The House Among the Stars.’ ”’ 

That first week a carful of Cooperstown Uni- 
versalists, led by their beloved minister, came just to 
call, and they made the editor feel that some people 
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read his paper with care. That fact can be tabulated 
appropriately under the caption “More of the Un- 
expected.” And to crown it all came a message 
from England, saying that a dear Minnesota friend 
who has showered us with kindnesses in California 
and Florida was landing and would come up—a visit 
that coincided’ with the coming of a Dorcas of the 
Universalist National Memorial Church in Washing- 
As our readers may not be familiar with the 


ton. 
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metaphor, let us explain that Dorcas is a Bible char- 
acter, ‘a woman full of good deeds,” and that the 
Bible is a collection of Hebrew books once frequently 
read in homes and interpreted in churches. Any- 
way this Dorcas with a French name brought us the 
news of the Capital, where she is close to every good 
word and work, and where, curiously enough, she 
never has heard anything ill about any member of 
the church. 


On a Mission Around the World 


VIII. 


Osaka, Nagoya, Shizuoka 


Roger F. Etz 


along the beautiful Inland Sea where every turn of 
the train gave new pictures of beauty, we saw many 
phases of Japanese life. Most of this is apparently 
rather prosperous farming country, every available 
inch of ground being intensively cultivated. Rice is the 
great staple product and the rice planting seasou is 
now on. Everywhere one looked over the rice paddies 
swarms of people were plowing the land or trans- 
planting the plants, which are raised in closely packed 
beds. | 
Harvesting of barley was also being carried on. 
The grain, cut by hand with small sickles, tied up in 
small bundles, threshed by hand, is then put in straw 
containers and transported to the storage barns 
either on small wagons or on the shoulders of men and 
women. Occasionally a horse is loaded with the un- 
threshed bundles, and so great are the loads that it 
looks as though a stack of grain had been provided 
with four legs. It is a strange sight to see these 
moving along the roads. 

We reached Osaka late on Saturday evening. If 
any one place in the world would take a prize for 
noise—both variety and volume—it certainly would 
be the Osaka station. I thought there must at least 
be a riot in progress from the clatter of shoes on the 
pavement and the amount of shouting going on. I 
found that this was true, but it is only the normal 
condition. The hotel where we stayed was close to 
the river. The sounds from the streets and the boats 
were anything but soothing. 

Osaka, a city of two and a half millions of people, 
is the wealthiest city in Japan. It is the commercial 
and industrial metropolis of the country, variously 
called the “Pittsburgh” or the ‘‘Manchester’”’ of 
Japan. It dates back at least 1,600 years. There is 
one temple built about 1,300 years ago and the rem- 
nants of the castle date back to 1585. 

Our little church is perhaps the most attractive 
and usable of any we have in the country. It stands 
on a large lot which gives room for a parsonage as 
well as a large playground. It was built largely from 
gifts made by Japanese friends of the work. Sunday 
school was in session when we arrived, over a hundred 
attractive boys and girls being present. I was asked 
to talk to the school, and tried to give them a message 


I again tried to speak through an interpreter. 


of love and friendship from our American children. 
This being translated into Japanese brought forth the 
request that I carry back to America the loving greet- 
ings of this school. 

One feature of this church is the bus it provides 
to collect and bring the children to the church school 
or the daily kindergarten. It is drawn by a toy pony 
hardly bigger than my pet dog at home. But they 
can pile thirty-six children into the bus, and they all 
seem happy. Q 

The morning preaching service soon followed, and 
The 
attendance was small, made up largely of adults, in- 
cluding one blind boy who volunteered to sing a solo 
after the sermon. 

Our minister here, the Rev. Keijiro Mizumukai, 
came to us from another denomination. Both he and 
his wife are very hard and efficient workers, carrying 
on the regular services on Sunday, a kindergarten 
during the week and various other activities to serve 
the community and the people of the church. The 
new building was placed very strategically in a rapidly 
growing residential section of the city, and is admir- 
ably suited to the work to be done. 

Unfortunately we had to leave very soon after 
the close of the morning service, and again experienced 
the thrill of going through the mob at the station to 
get our train. 

A three-hour ride took us to Nagoya. At the 
station to greet us was the Rev. Naoichiro Nagano, 
the one minister remaining in our fellowship who was 
trained in the theological school established by Dr. 
Perin in the early days of the mission. Nagoya is a 
city of a million people, the center of the porcelain 
and pottery trade of Japan. Most of the Japanese 
dishes we purchase in Woolworth’s and other similar 
stores come from Nagoya, eighty-five percent of the 
pottery made in Nagoya going to the United States. 

Mr. Nagano used to hold regular services in rented 
buildings, but several years ago he decided that the 
best work could be done not through such services, 
but through clubs and societies and social service 
movements. He gave up his church, but has developed 
the other phases of his ministry to such an extent that 
he is said to be the leading spirit in most of the social 
work of the city. A few years ago he was given a 
silver cup as one of the most useful citizens of the 
community. 

Mr. Nagano now lives in a small house built by 
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gifts from his friends. It is truly “‘a house by the side 
of the road.’”’ During the few hours we were there 
with him two meetings of young people were held in 
the house, which is always open to them and their 
friends. A hospitable atmosphere surrounds the place. 
Friends drop in for help and advice. It is very ap- 
parent that here is a center of helpfulness, where Mr. 
Nagano’s influence is being exerted through his clubs, 
newspaper articles, monthly magazine and his per- 
sonal relations with his people. 

We also visited the tea house which he maintains. 
He has recognized the almost universal habit of the 
Japanese people to frequent tea houses. They are 
gathering places for students, particularly, but the 
ordinary tea house cannot be separated from liquor 
and women entertainers. Sensing a need for a meet- 
ing-place divorced from these evils, Mr. Nagano 
started and maintains this tea house where groups are 
free to gather as they will. When we were there, a 
group of young men and women was meeting in one 
of the rooms studying literature, and another group 
of students was playing games. Mr. Nagano maintains 
a room where he daily meets those who need help and 
advice, which he gladly gives. In these and other 
ways, this quiet man is exerting a tremendous in- 
fluence in his community and to a larger group through 
his writings. 

The following day he took us to call on a number 
of the supporters of his work, including the mayor of 
the city. The cordial reception we received from his 
honor the mayor was eloquent testimony to the stand- 
ing of Mr. Nagano. We were immediately admitted 
to the private office, and then the mayor escorted us 
personally through the beautiful city hall recently 
completed, finally serving us tea and talking with us 
for over an hour on the problems of the city. 

It happened to be “Navy Day” while we were 
there, in commemoration of the victory of Admiral 
Togo over the Russians twenty-nine years ago. We 
were interested to watch a parade of twenty trucks 
with representations of gunboats on them. When we 
asked Mr: Nagano to translate the signs on the boats, 
thinking of course that they referred to this celebra- 
tion, he told us they were advertising cosmetics. I 
suppose there is some logic in connecting gun-powder 
and face-powder—just what [am not sure. Anyway, 
some enterprising merchant had combined the two 
and was using Navy Day to boost his products. 

Another ride of two or three hours brought us to 
Shizuoka. Here the Rev. Aishii Terazawa was wait- 
ing for us at the station and escorted us to a fine hotel 
across the square. Dr. Cary decided to “lay off” a 
while. For some time before we reached the city we 
had been riding through the tea country of which 
Shizuoka is the center. I wanted to get a close-up 
view of tea growing, so, under Mr. Terazawa’s guid- 
ance, I started out. We first visited the old Buddhist 
temple for which the place is famous, and then after a 
short drive came to a tea plantation on the side of a 
very steep hill. The lower part of the hill was covered 
with orange trees with terraces above for the tea 
plants. Mr. Terazawa carries only about half as 
much weight as J do, so he skipped up the slopes like 
a mountain goat. I finally caught up with him after 
he listened to my pleas for mercy. But it was worth 
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the climb. The view from the hillside over the city 
to hills on the other side was marvelous. The tea 
plants, low growing, with carefully trimmed tops, 
were interesting. 

After supper at the hotel, we went to the church 
for a meeting with some of the people. I have always 
known this building from pictures, but I had no idea 
that the plant was as large as itis. The auditorium is 
pleasing architecturally, with pulpit and lectern and 
good chancel effect. The complaint is made that the 
Japanese do not like the church as a meeting place, 
as it is too dark. The school building in back of the 
church is a fine building. Unfortunately, since the 
night school moved to other quarters the building is 
not being used to capacity. Regular services, kinder- 
garten classes, and group meetings are being carried 
on. Mr. Terazawa has plans in mind for using a part 
of this building as a girls’ dormitory. It seems too 
bad that this plant, which is the most costly we have 
in Japan, cannot be used more. 

We held a meeting with the small group which 
came together at the church. It was the height of 
the tea-picking season, when most of the people work 
from early in the morning until late at night, so only 
a few were able to get together. We had an inter- 
esting evening, however, asking and answering ques- 
tions, trying to give them the point of view of people 
at home and getting their reaction to the situation 
as far as the church is concerned. 

Certain plans are under consideration for making 
this church more nearly self-supporting and for in- 
creasing its service. 

We called at the front gate of the home which 
the Stetsons occupied, but unfortunately could not 
get in to see the house and garden. Highest words of 
praise for their work were heard on every side. They 
made a real impression upon the people with whom 
and for whom they worked. Their leaving Shizuoka 
was a great loss. 


* * * 


REBUKE 
Duane Roberts 
Today I stayed my hurrying steps, 
A blinded man to guide; 
Through busy, crowded mart we walked— 
He so trusting by my side. 


When safe across the thoroughfare 
We parted—he and I, 

Hach his accustomed way along, 
*Midst hundreds passing by. 


He was grateful; but more was I 
For this chance to serve another— 
As he walked on I looked at him, 
This brave, but sightless, brother. 


My passing, petty cares forgot 
In this tender, sudden meeting, 
And I thanked Him who gave us both 
A kindred touch—though fleeting. 


So much of life and love have I, 
Priceless this ‘“common”’ vision, 

And I was grateful to Him again 
For.such rebuke so given. 
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Religion and the Beautiful 


John Clarence Petrie 


=) HAT beauty has ever been a pathway to God 

‘| is I think known to usall. Thirteen centuries 
before Christ an Egyptian king sang to the 
sun, which to him was as God is to us: 


Thy dawning is beautiful in the horizon of the sky, 

O living Aton, Beginning of life! 

When thou risest in the eastern horizon, 

Thou fillest every land with thy beauty. 

Thou art beautiful, great, glittering, high above every land. 


Hebrew poets and prophets were kindled to high 
ecstasy in the presence of the beauty of nature, and, 
religious geniuses that they were, they saw beyond 
created beauty to the Creator of all loveliness. 


The heavens declare the glory of God: 

And the firmament showeth his handiwork. 

In them he hath set a tabernacle for the sun, 
His going forth is from the end of the heaven. 


What love of the beauty of nature is revealed by 
the lovely Shepherd Psalm! ‘‘The Lord is my shep- 
herd, I shall not want. He maketh me to lie down in 
green pastures; he leadeth me beside the still waters.” 
As we say the words refreshment as of cooling waters 
of a desert oasis comes to us. No wonder that this 
Psalm is the favorite for the sick and discouraged and 
bereaved. 

Passing on into the New Testament we find that 
Christ saw in the beauty of the lilies a sign of the 
fatherly care of God for His children, for in them was 
a beauty that man with all his artificial plumings 
could not emulate. 

Furthermore, as men have felt deeply the pres- 
ence of God their words have often taken on a form 
of great beauty. When St. Paul’s soul became enrap- 
tured with the idea of love, although he was only 
writing a letter to his Corinthian converts he invol- 
untarily wrote in a style that was more poetry than 
prose. Hear, even in our English translation, the 
inescapable beauty of the words themselves: “Though 
I speak with the tongues of men and of angels and 
have not love I am become as a sounding brass or a 
tinkling cymbal. And though I have the gift of proph- 
ecy, and understand all mysteries, and all knowledge; 
and though I have all faith, so that I could remove 
mountains, and have not love, [ am nothing.” In all 
the language nothing exceeds in beauty the English 
of the King James Bible, so that to know the Bible 
is to be almost unavoidably acquainted with lovely 
forms of speech, and thereby to have acquired a cul- 
ture and a love of beauty which one might miss in 
schools and colleges. Indeed, one might hazard a 
guess that part of the charm which the Bible has had 
for its millions of readers throughout the ages has been 
the beauty of its language. 

The poet Wordsworth has left us immortal lines 
on the religious effect of nature’s loveliness upon his 
soul. He had not seen the banks of the Wye River 
for five years, and then revisiting it he burst forth: 


Five years have passed; five summers, with the length 
Of five long winters! And again I hear 
These waters, rolling from their mountain springs 


With a soft inland murmur. Once again 
Do I behold these steep and lofty cliffs 
That on a wild secluded scene impress 
Thoughts of deep seclusion, and connect 
The landscape with the quiet of the sky. 


Later in the poem he tells us: 


These beauteous forms, 
Through a long absence, have not been to me 
As is a landscape to a blind man’s eye; 
But, oft, in lonely rooms, and amid the din 
Of towns and cities, I have owed to them, 
In hours of weariness, sensations sweet, 
Felt in the blood, and felt along the heart; 
And passing even into my purer mind, 
With tranquil restoration—feelings too 
Of unremembered pleasure: such, perhaps, 
As have no slight or trivial influence 
On that best portion of a good man’s life, 
His little, nameless, unremembered, acts 
Of kindness and of love. 


But even beyond this the memory of nature’s 
loveliness carries him until he reaches a high mystic 
state of mind: 

Until, the breath of this corporeal frame 
And even the motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 

In body, and become a living soul; 

While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 

We see into the life of things. 


Still later we have the memorable lines carrying 
his ecstasy to the point where he says: 


And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man; 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things. 


__ Thus in this great poem we see how the poet, 
rising from the pure enjoyment of nature as boy, came 
to find in it a solace for loneliness as in his room he 
recalled the gambols of a country childhood; and then 
we see how he rose still higher, the remembrance of 
nature being for him an impetus to loftier ethical 
living. Then as his experience of nature deepened 
and likewise his understanding of life’s experiences, 
he saw still farther, or, rather, felt what is undoubt- 
edly the presence of God. 

It is here that some of our moderns, handicapped 
by an over-devotion to the methods of science, must 
pause. We must dispose of the modern fallacy that 
only by science can we learn truth. Science is dia- 
grammatic—giving us diagrams of reality, but never 
touching reality itself. We see from thinking of the 
scientific definition of love as the attraction between 
the sexes that the scientific definition misses the most 
important thing about love—something which poets 
catch. And so here in these experiences of beauty in 
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nature such as we have been contemplating, ex- 
periences running from that ancient Egyptian king up 
to Wordsworth, men have supplemented the bare 
outlines of what science had to say about nature with 
a, different kind of knowledge. Nature through the 
telescope or microscope is without meaning; nature as 
_ the Psalmist saw it showed forth the glory of God. 
There was a scientist friend of the Harvard 
_ philosopher, William James, who had lost his early 
belief in God as a person to whom one might pray, 
but who, nevertheless, had a sense of the great Reality 
_ outside himself always present. ‘‘Whenever I had 
any trouble, especially when I had conflict with other 
| people, either domestically or in the way of business, 
or when I was depressed in spirits or anxious about 
affairs, I now recognize that I used to fall back for 
support upon this curious relation I felt myself to be 
in to this fundamental cosmical Jt. It was on my 
side, or I was on Its side, however you may please to 
term it, in the particular trouble, and it always 
_ strengthened me and seemed to give me endless vi- 
tality to feel its underlying and supporting presence. 
In fact, it was an unfailing fountain of living justice, 
— truth, and strength to which I instinctively turned at 
_ times of weakness, and it always brought me out. I 
— now know that it was a personal relation I was in to it, 
_ because of late years the power of communicating 
with it has left me, and I am conscious of a perfectly 
definite loss.’” This man went on to add that after 
losing his power of getting into personal touch with 
that It life became dead and indifferent. 

I am not surprised that he lost, but rather that 
he went on having so long a personal relationship with 
something he continued to refer to as It. This is 
sometimes called religious parasitism—this living off 
a religious faith no longer believed in. Chesterton 
says of us today that we are using the religious capital 
laid up by the past—and using it up. When it is all 
gone, only then shall we realize the loss, just as this 
man did when he had reached middle life and could 
no longer feel the presence he refused to call more 
than It. Just as Joseph Wood Krutch in his book, 
“The Modern Temper,” tells us we are blithely 
throwing away God and trying to keep the values 
which were associated with the idea. As he examined 
all life’s values he found in them no more substance 
than he found in the idea of God. Last of all to dis- 
appear was love; “when that is gone,” he said omi- 
nously, “then we shall know the true meaning of 
atheism.” 

William James’s scientist friend thought he was an 
emancipated man. We know him to have been a 
slave—a slave to the scientific dogmas of the nine- 
teenth century, now happily being overthrown for 
| the deeper scientists but just beginning to reach the 
| proportions of divine revelation with the multitude. 
For instance, what man of the street today does not 
| believe in the unalterable operation of the laws of 
nature, of cause and effect? But what he believes in as 
a divine dogma revealed by science, the highest scien- 
tists are repudiating as a superstition. It was under 
the spell of one of these superstitions that James’s 
friend tried to keep a marvelous spiritual relationship 
with God after he had come to consider God a myth. 
- How much happier are we who live in a day when 


science has become humble, admits it deals not with 
ultimate reality. Indeed, as Sir James Jeans says, 
ultimate reality is probably forever beyond the reach 
of the human comprehension. If James’s friend had 
known what we know, that the words of science are 
only symbols, he might have been released from his 
slavery, his soul might have been set free to adopt that 
great symbol for reality used by Jesus when he called 
God the heavenly Father. 

Nature is a great word—and if by it we mean 
only what the eye can see it is sufficient. But if when 
we see the lilies of the field we cannot think of the un- 
created beauty of God, the Author of all beauty, 
Nature is a very inadequate word. We cheat our- 
selves of a whole area of experience if we refuse to see 
beyond what the eye can detect—of an experience that 
takes life out of the realm of the unmeaning into that 
of the meaningful. 

I have the greatest sympathy with James’s friend 
—and with many like him today; for I was myself 
once the victim of the scientific illusion. Once I too 
called God a wish projection, religion a defence 
mechanism, prayer auto-suggestion. It lifted a great 
load from my mind to read the modern scientists and 
learn that I was behind the times. But had I had a 
greater faith in the universe I should have known that 
experiences which make men wiser, more virtuous, 
more brave to face the music, could not be based on a 
lie. Of course it was God with whom Wordsworth 
communed; of course it was God whom the scientist 


 ealled It. 


A very interesting writer named Clutton-Brock 
would insist, I believe, that any quest of beauty was a 
quest of God, and necessarily a quest of what was 
personal. He insists that what distinguishes art, that 
is the quest of beauty, from science, is that art is 
looking for the personal in nature. And one of his 
proofs is that the moment the poet begins to speak of 
nature he begins to use personification. Thus Steven- 
son says, 

The red fire paints the empty room: 
And warmly on the roof it looks, 

as though fires were painters who could look at roofs. 
In other words, when we see beauty not as scientists 
who reduce the Sistine Madonna to its chemical ele- 
ments, but as artists, Mr. Clutton-Brock says we see 
it as though it were personal; as though we were hav- 
ing personal relations with it; as though we could 
speak to it, and it to us. Clutton-Brock says that 
most of us try to run away from the fairy goddess of 
beauty; we fear what she may do to us; that she may 
charm us, and thenceforth make us forever discon- 
tented with the ugliness of daily life. That the civi- 
lization,of the machine age is ugly who will doubt? 
But why not catch a glimpse of the fairy goddess of 
beauty? Why not become mad with desire for her, so 
that we can no longer tolerate a world that puts things 
ahead of persons, that crushes and cramps the lives 
of our little children? Why not become disgusted with 
the dirt and ugliness of our streets, our houses, our 
slums, our churches—for how else shall we progress? 
How else shall we get rid of ugliness? 

I know there are those who would hide beauty 
from the people. They say where ignorance is bliss 
tis folly to be wise. But Christ would not have it so. 
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He looked upon little children and saw that they were 
beautiful, that of such was the kingdom of heaven, 
while hell would be paved with the bones of those who 
caused children to stumble. He saw the lilies of the 
field, the birds of the air, the trees of the wayside, the 
grass of the meadow, the lambs on the hillsides; and 
he saw that they were lovely and that they reminded 
him of the author of all beauty. He looked into the 
soul of Peter and saw the beauty that would grow there 
when Peter became faithful; he looked into the soul 
of John, the beloved disciple, who leaned on his breast 
at the supper, and he saw that that soul was beautiful, 
and he loved it. And so he bids you and me to see 
that life is beautiful—and if not,.that we must catch 
the vision of beauty and make life beautiful. He bids 


Matters 


us see in ourselves the beauty of sons of God. He 
bids us see it in our brethren. And where the beauty 
is not allowed to shine through we must give it a 
chance. 

And finally, as the far off divine event toward 
which the whole creation is moving, he directs our 
thoughts toward that beatific vision of the Father; 
not the stern law-giver and judge, although He is 
righteousness itself, and justice must be done before 
He can be seen; not only the eternal truth, though He 
is that; but also ineffable, unspeakable, unimaginable 
beauty, compared with which the loveliest of earthly 
songs, the most beautiful of earthly landscapes, the 
most transcendent of human characters—excepting 
perhaps one, Christ’s—pales by comparison. 


of Taste 


James Binney 


=q)'I' is said that all children the world over would 
Al draw pictures in much the same way if they 
were left to themselves. Children are not left 
to themselves, as we know, and training, com- 
bined with the things they see, causes them to do work 
in different ways. Thus it is, also, that adults 
throughout the world differ in manners and customs. 
There is no great danger in this, unless people become 
intolerant of each other. 

One of the essential qualities developed by home, 
church, and school training is good taste. This, of 
course, may not mean the same thing in all nations 
or to all men. Good taste to some means the ability 
to select the best in everything—actions, manners, 
music, literature, art, and thoughts. To some rather 
shallow individuals, good taste indicates nothing 
more than an ability to wear the right type of clothes. 

Many authorities believe that a person of good 
taste reveals it in all his activities. A man who dresses 
neatly, uses clean speech, and acts with kindness 
toward his fellowmen is using good taste. The man 
who is honest and fair in his business dealings is a 
person of good taste. 

The things we use in study—literature, history, 
religion, music, commerce, ete.—lead us to ideas. 
They mold thoughts into channels which result in 
good taste in action. After all, good taste merely 
reveals the presence of good judgment. 

It would seem reasonable that a person of good 
taste should be tolerant of the races of mankind which 
he does not know very well and frequently does not 
understand. This is the course which leads to a peace- 
ful world in which men may really live as brothers. 
The Chinese shake their own hands instead of those 
of their friends, but this need not amuse us. One 
custom is just as peculiar as another, and the fact that 
a man shakes his own hand or that of another has no 
value except as a symbol of friendship. If it is not 
good taste to laugh at the peculiarities of a next-door 
neighbor, why is it not poor taste to jeer at the strange 
customs of our world neighbors? 

It is sometimes well to remember that the truth 
is not always found on the surface of things. One 
who makes snap judgments may later find that he 
has been guilty of poor taste. This is especially true 


today because of the great amount of propaganda 
which finds its way to the public. We are constantly 
deceived when we do not think for ourselves or inves- 
tigate the sources of our information. Many millions 
of dollars are taken from a credulous public each year 
by unscrupulous street hawkers who sell useless 
articles at high prices. To be taken in may be a 
matter of poor taste. 

When the lack of taste results in the loss of a few 
dollars it is perhaps not a very serious matter. When, 
however, the result is a great national misunderstand- 
ing we are treading upon dangerous ground. There 
are several groups in every nation which are always 
rattling the saber—jingoists we call them. There is 
always a portion of the press which misguidedly at- 
tempts to create the impression that we are in im- 
mediate danger of being attacked by some foreign 
nation. These publications teach us to mistrust, if 
not actually hate, our world neighbors. Millions of 
people are influenced by such propaganda -from 
sensational journals. Too many do not investigate 
carefully, nor do any thinking for themselves. 

It may be a matter of poor taste to use the peoples 
of other nations as a source of humor or entertainment 
if such a course leads to misunderstanding. No per- 
son minds a Scotch joke, because it usually is just good 
fun with no sarcasm implied, but it is very different 
when we ridicule in the manner which many have 
taken toward the countries lying to the south of us. 
Ridicule is often a useless instrument. The habits, 
customs, and lives of all peoples should be respected. 

As an illustration of the manner in which a 
nation may be misrepresented, consider the protest 
made by an African official in a recent magazine 
article. The writer was a man who knew from ex- 
perience conditions as they exist in Africa today. He 
had little sympathy for the professional explorers 
who come to the Dark Continent, cause the authori- 
ties all kinds of troubles, and then return to their 
native land to write a book describing imaginary ad- 
ventures. Because the truth is not sensational, these 
bogus explorers manufacture dangers wholesale as 
a means to writing a best-seller. 

The truth is, of course, that it is possible to pene- 
trate to the very heart of the so called ‘dark continent”’ 
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by modern railways. Almost all exploration takes 
place under government supervision and in com- 
parative safety. But no mention of the truth is made 
when the books are written. The books must be 
made thrilling to sell. 

Imagine the indignation of Americans if explorers 
were to come to our country and then write books 
describing it as a wilderness such as existed in 1700. 
Yet this has happened to Africa. Few people realize 
that there are large cities, universities, newspapers, 
hospitals, missions, churches, schools, and even mu- 
seums on the Dark Continent. 

The development of mutual understanding among 
the peoples of the world, for which the church and all 
social organizations are working, is made more dif- 


ficult of attainment because of the agencies and in- 
dividuals who do not have the good taste to be honest. 
It is a sad fact that there is often profit in fostering 
prejudice. 

The individual must supply the remedy. He 
must have the good taste to discount the highly 
colored propaganda which is spread to make sales. 
He must ignore the war scares which some newspapers 
use as circulation builders. His judgment must rebel 
against doing injustice to people who are thousands of 
miles away. He must seek authentic sources of in- 
formation in order that truth and not sensational 
fiction may color his judgment of other lands and 
other peoples. 

All this is a matter of good taste. 


Where Frontiers Vanish 


On the German-Czech Frontier 


Corder Catchpool 


=q/T was Sunday morning. I awoke to the shouts 
of joyous young voices. Looking out of the 
bedroom window, I saw youthful skiers flying 
Bcd) past at incredible speeds on their beloved 
“planks.’”’ They were up for the week-end on the roof 
of the world. 

The ice plateau on top of the Riesengebirge almost 
deserves to share this epithet with higher altitudes 
elsewhere. It is a frozen world swept by icy wind- 
storms, with an occasional hospice for travelers, 
thickly coated with ice from threshold to rooftree. 
(If any film-producer wants to stage a polar explora- 
tion scene, there is no need to plan an expedition to 
the Arctic!) But where the snowy slopes sweep down- 
wards to the plains, and the pine forests begin, nature 
presents a milder aspect. Here and there in clearings 
stand the ‘‘Bauden,” a local name for the mountain 
hotels, and from a window of one of these, the Spind- 
lerbaude, I looked out this Sunday morning upon the 
moving-picture, gay in spite of a raw, foggy dawn on 
the heights. Up there towards the ridge stands the 
Jugend-Grenz-Baude, half an hour away as a man 
walks, but the young skiers come shooting down like 
flights of human arrows, shouting as they whiz past. 
In spite of all this merriment, the misty air and oc- 
casional squalls of fine driving snow are not tempting; 
so I decide to spend the morning at my window, partly 
watching the skiers, and partly reading. 

By way of “light” holiday-literature, I pored 
over recent peace periodicals. There is a depressing 
uniformity about the articles. Air-armaments and 
again air-armaments and then increased air-arma- 
ments. The problem of defending air-frontiers. . 
The ocean seems to be the only unfrontiered area left 
to us nowadays. Britannia was said to rule the 
waves, but of that departed oceanic empire there were 
fortunately no succession states. Not so on land! 
And what is worse, where the old frontiers were in 
two dimensions only, the matter has become more 
complicated today, when it seems that they are in 
three. . . . Thus I reflected, as I read and watched 
the skiers. 

Somewhere between this Czech Baude, with its 
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bizarre notices in a Slavic tongue—where your ac- 
count in kronen is reckoned into marks (at 12 1-2 
pfennigs to the krone) with uncanny mental agility 
by the waitress—between this Baude and that little 
wooden hut a hundred meters away, half buried in 
the snow, with its handsome “‘Reichspost’’ letter-box, 
where an old German sells toffee and picture post- 
cards—there runs the German-Czech frontier, marked 
by little square stone posts, with D on one side and 
CS on the other. Marked, that is, in summer; for 
now, in early spring, the frontier is obliterated by two 
meters of snow. I know, because of the children’s 
swing at the Baude entrance, with its cross-bar and 
hooks sticking up just above the surface. I should 
like to see customs officials try to stop these young 
people who are whistling in droves across the frontier! 

At the hotel door, later on, I found myself stand- 
ing by a demure little man in a sort of uniform. 
After a while he asked me where I was going, to which 
I replied I was not going anywhere, I was staying 
here. He iet it go at that, and we watched the skiers 
together; but again after a while he asked if I had a 


passport. This seemed rather inquisitive, until I 
realized that he was a customs officer! I told him 
yes, I had one, and he let it go at that. All the of- 


ficialdom that ought to have belonged to that uniform 
seemed to have worn away in the hopeless task of 
controlling the passports of flights of human arrows. 

As I moved away, the little man said mildly: 
“Show your passport at Spindlermeuhle” (the first 
village down below on the Czech side). It seemed 
cruel to reply: “But I am not going to Spindlermeuhle.”’ 
It must have been so cheering for him to meet some- 
one he could stop on the frontier, and the fact that I 
had a rucksack and no “planks’’ had encouraged the 
idea, evidently still running in his mind, that I was a 
casual traveler. 

I did go down to Spindlermuehle later, but forgot 
all about the passport, and no one else remembered it. 
On either side of the ‘“‘kamm”’ (or ridge), the moun- 
tains, forest-clad, drop steeply down 3000 feet before 
the plain is reached. On the Czech side, the fertile 
Bohemian plain, a sun-bathed horseshoe ringed by 
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mountain ranges, open towards the south. On the 
German side, the sandy Silesian plain, exposed to the 
ice-winds that blow from the Russian steppes. A 
young German once said to me: ““The Czechs got 
away with the best land in Europe after the war.” 
Anyone who has seen the waving cornfields of Bo- 
hemia in summertime will not dispute the point; but 
as it was their own land, it is not clear why they 
should not have “got away” with it—which brings us 
back to the problem of frontiers! 

They are a wonderful winter-playground, these 
“Giant Mountains,” and they are splendid young 
people who, from both Czech and German sides, 
come up here to play. They mingle in the hotels and 
on the snow fields, the strangely different languages, 
the distinct national characteristics; untired after a 
long day on skis, they can sometimes be seen inviting 
each other to a dance in the evening, to the music of 
piano and violin. Here are no politics, and no frontier 
incidents—perhaps because there are no frontiers; 
only courtesy, the chivalry, the camaraderies, of 
sport. 


There is much in nationality that I value, and 
the idea of a “‘Menschenbrei,” a uniform, universal 
porridge-like human mixture, is perhaps as unattractive 
to me as to many German people. It is abuse and 
exaggeration rather than the conception of nationality 
itself that is amiss. 

If national frontiers cannot exist except as sym- 
bols of psychological, or economic, and in the last 
resort military, hostility, I am for their abolition; but 
only as the lesser of two evils, for that in the long run 
would be the end of the znternational camaraderie I 
have seen and delighted in. 

Skiing is the grandest of all the sports, and I wish 
that more young people could share it with those 
that stream out of Geneva every week-end into the 
Savoian Alps, from Berne into the Oberland, or from 
Berlin and Prague into the Riesengebirge. It is at 
least the physical, perhaps almost a moral, equivalent 
of war. Be that as it may, while politicians think 
that frontiers have to be “‘protected’’—more air-fleets 
for the air-frontiers—I am thankful to be, for a while, 
where frontiers vanish.— Nofrontier News Service. 


The Church---What For?* 


Donald Guy Lothrop 


E> HE question, What for? is the most embarrass- 
xy :6) ing one that I know of. One pauses in hesi- 

Wy}. «tation and confusion when it is launched. 
We take things so much for granted that we 
are surprised, amazed and then mad when someone 
has the audacity to gently ask why and what for. It 
jars us so that we are inclined to call the disturber 
some bad names. I suspect that this is because we are 
so angry with ourselves for not knowing the answer, 
or because we feel ourselves to be doing things for 
which we have no reason and hence are foolish, that 
we protect ourselves by taking our anger out on this 
disrupter of our peaceful and contented mind. It is 
by no accident that the essential nature of radicalism 
is to ask questions. The radical always asks, Why? 
What for? Then we call him bad names. After that, 
still angry at ourselves for being foolish, we either 
shoot, hang or burn him. 

It is impossible to get to the basis or to the root 
of anything without asking that little question, What 
for? To ask it at any time is always a good thing. 
But to ask it at this time is better. That question is 
very appropriate now. Was there ever a time when 
more people did things just because, than now? We 
do so many things just because it is nice to do them. 
They have always been done, are being done by others, 
and hence should be done by us. It is good taste. 
It is the thing todo. Thisisa mistake. It is the pit 
into which falls every unthinking, irrational, and ir- 
responsible mind. The church is no exception. Unless 
the church performs some function for the person, the 
community and for mankind at large it has no more 
right to exist than the defunct voodoo temples of yes- 
terday or the fast-passing monarch of a less enlight- 
ened age. The church must do some worth-while job 


*A sermon preached at the Wakefield, Mass., Universalist 
church, 


before it is worthy of our loyalty and the support of a 
single person. The church was made for man and not 
man for the church. It was in that spirit that Jesus 
fulfilled the Sabbath. He healed on the forbidden day. 
It is in the same spirit that modern man fulfills the 
purpose of the church. 

Just because the church had a part to play yester- 
day does not mean that it has a part to play today. It 
may and it may not. The church might have had 
one object, performed one service at one time, which 
it does not and should not have today. New times, 
new needs, does not exempt the church. The church 
is a human institution, conceived by man, built by 
man, dedicated by man, and can be and should be 
changed, rebuilt, and rededicated by the new man 
who is here now, and for the new purposes and ob- 
jectives which he has developed. 

Any organization which does not have well for- 
mulated aims, objectives and purposes is a failure. 
It may make a great noise and fury, but it can ac- 
complish nothing because it does not go anywhere. 
It is like a ship without a rudder. It may have a full 
crew and its steam may be up and it may even depart, 
but where it goes no one will know. Thus it is im- 
perative that we know what’ the church is for and 
what its aims and purposes are. 


I 


The first thing which the church does is to preserve 
values. As individuals our memories are short. Time 
presses us and present joys are all important. We in- 
dulge ourselves in the pleasures of the now. We be- 
come successful. Security is attained for a moment. 
We master our environment. We stem back the 
tides and knock down the mountains, and then we 
rest and live on our stored up energy. We forget the 
costs of success. We minimize the conditions which 
have even made it possible to be happy. We feel 
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that it is no longer necessary to look upon the debit 
side of the ledger as long as we are out of the red. We 
celebrate and take a moral holiday. 

However, nature is inexorable. She demands her 
Thus when man decays by forgetting the 
debt he owes to the conditions by which he has risen, 
the debt to the people who have sacrificed and bled 
for him, he becomes weak. He becomes susceptible to 
disease. There are diseases of society which, if not 
counteracted by strength, health and courage, creep 
up on man and make him shiver at the brink of the 
precipice over which he might fall. 

The church is the sign-post upon the way to the 
brink. It has always warned man of his forgetfulness. 
It takes him back in memory, with music, the words 
of the prophets, and associations, to those times when 
the price of happiness, joy, and success was clearly 
understood. It spurs the memory of the individual 
with the memory of mankind. Past experiences are 
recalled. The old values which have worked, which 
have sustained him and given him succor, are brought 
into his consciousness, and he is turned back from the 
brink of disaster toward which he is headed. There 
are revolutions which are bloody. But there are 
others of the mind and spirit. They are individual 
and they sweep the social body as well. It was true 
of the Reformation. Germany and England turned 
the corner. To go back to the old ideals and old 
values and resurrect them and then infuse them with 
new life—this has been the work of the prophets, of 
Jesus, of Luther, of Wycliffe, of Emerson and of 
Parker. 

Out of the chaos and wreckage the good in the 
old may be saved. Thus the church, pouring old wine 
in new bottles, enriches that wine and makes it stronger 
and sweeter in the days to come. 


II 
This leads us to that second function of the 
It is not enough to preserve the old values. 
It is necessary to create new ones. The world moves 
on. It grows. Different forces come into play. New 
factors and conditions are met with. Society be- 
comes increasingly complex. World commerce takes 
the place of national economy. Radio obliterates the 


_ borders of communication. Men move from the farm 
to the city. Machines take the place of hand work. 
| Skill gives way to the mechanical motions of automa- 


tons. Automobiles move the parlor out into the 
countryside and the highway. The airplane and gas 
make war a tragedy not only to soldiers but to civilians, 
the aged, the women and children. Kings give up the 
ship of state. Democracy passes into dictatorship. 
Captains of industry take the place of statesmen and 
buy up the politicians. The old virtues become in- 
adequate. The sweetness and light, grace and kind- 
ness, are insufficient for the modern world. Society 


moves with the combined effort of millions toward 
goals which men in their conscious life would not select 
or choose. 


Consequences of sincere action are dis- 
ruption of life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 


Patriotism passes into superstition, and as a boom- 
-erang comes back to kill its sponsors. 


Thus are 


new values, methods, goals, and purposes necessary 
for the new day. The old time gospel is not good 


enough for us. Religion cuts away the debris. The 
liberal church moves out to meet the changing environ- 
ment and new ideals are born. Charlotte Perkins 
Gilman put it this way in her poem “‘To the Preacher.” 


Preach about yesterday, Preacher! 

The time so far away: 
When the hand of Deity smote and slew, 
And the heathen plagued the stiff-necked Jew; 
Or when the Man of Sorrows came, 
And blessed the people who, cursed his name— 
Preach about yesterday, Preacher, 

Not about today! 


Preach about tomorrow, Preacher! 
Beyond this world’s decay: 
Of the sheepfold Paradise we priced 
When we pinned our faith to Jesus Christ; 
Of those hot depths that shall receive 
The goats who would not so believe— 
Preach about tomorrow, Preacher, 
Not about today! 


Preach about the old sins, Preacher! 

And the old virtues, too: 
You must not steal nor take man’s life, 
You must not covet your neighbor’s wife, 
And woman must.cling at every cost 
To her one virtue, or she is lost— 
Preach about the old sins, Preacher! 

Not about the new! 


Preach about the other man, Preacher! 
The man we all can see: 

The man of oaths, the man of strife, 

The man who drinks and beats his wife, 

Who helps his mates to fret and shirk 

When all they need is to keep at work— 

Preach about the other man, Preacher! 
Not about me! 


This is the demand that the minister be a social 
critic. As* the critic of literature holds up certain 
norms and standards to measure the quality and ac- 
complishments of a play or novel, so the minister 
must hold up the work of men and of society to cer- 
tain norms and standards. No society is safe which 
does not have in it men who are able, willing, and who 
are permitted to search out and point out the direction 
in which we are going. There must be a check-up. 
There must be made distinctions of quality as well as 
measurements of quantity. The church has that func- 
tion to perform. It releases the minister in the com- 
munity to give out those observations, criticisms and 
encouragements by which it is possible for any society 
to move toward ideal goals. The minister has the 
time for study, the contact with all classes and con- 
ditions of men which enables him to do that thing. 
He is less dominated by ulterior motives and personal 
interest because he is paid and subsidized to perform 
that special task. The government recognizes that he 
has loyalties above the state. He is not forced into 
war. Heis not conscripted. He is better able to ful- 
fill this difficult work when he is free, untrammeled, 
unafraid and under the thumb of no one. Only in 
that way is the church in a position to rise above itself, 
to contribute a unique function, and create those new 
values, purposes, and ideals by which progress can 
be made. 
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This leads us to that third function of the church. 
Its service of worship, its atmosphere and associations, 
give it still a peculiar task—a task which can be per- 
formed in few places and at few other times. The 
church permits and encourages us to renew our con- 
sciousness of the common elements of experience and 
life. In the secular world there is all about us the 
constant stimulation of differences. There are lodges 
and parties which set men against one another. Our 
egotism is stimulated by this consciousness of dif- 
ference. We belong to groups from which others are 
barred. Thus we feel superior. Thus are our in- 
terests at conflict with the interests of others. We live 
in different houses. One has more to eat, another less. 
One has better clothes, another rags. Our class 
position limits us wherever we turn. Our inferiority 
and superiority in the social scheme are drummed at 
us and drummed at others for us. One belongs, an- 
other doesn’t. One man is black, another white. 
One comes from the one country, another comes a 
little farther toward the south. One man works for a 
company that pays him out of the monopoly profits 
squeezed from a helpless public. Another for a 
company which is in competition with his neighbor. 
Thus are we divided between ourselves—and brother- 
hood becomes an empty shell or a memory which one 
desires, in his conceit, to forget. 

Here in the church before the gigantic forces of 
nature and primeval existence, before the living God, 
if you will, we come to the truth which underlies these 
differences. We come to realize that men are but 
brothers after all. We remember that all of us have 
one heart, two arms, two legs. We feel that all are 
possessed of similar feelings and that tears fall from 
kings and also from the eyes of little boys. We go 
down to the roots of existence, and we see the man 
behind the encumbrances which attempt to cover him 
up and bluff the world. Westand here with our souls 
naked and we look deep into ourselves. We know that 
men are brothers in fact—that they are one in truth 
and spirit. Then there comes a hush over our dubious 
external differences, and we see the trappings which 
cover us. 

To be conscious of the common elements in life, 
to be struck down to the common denominator, is to 
give the soul a bath in the everlasting waters of the 
spirit. It is here that values are discovered and the 
mind begins to play upon itself the white light of in- 
sight. We come before the altar equal—the children 
of one father, the members of one family. The church 
with its music and its memory, with its ideals and aims, 
is the leaven, the catalytic agent which moves the 
spirit and the grace of righteousness in the hearts of 
men. Never may the church neglect to encourage 
the stern facing of the eyes of God. For those who 
look upon Him and never shrink away in shame are 
the saved souls of any age. 


IV 
Then there is that fourth and last function which 
the church may perform for this day. Through its 
organization and its forms it may imbue people with 
the knowledge and desire for ultimate ends. The 
church can tie up the individual to ideals and aims 


which, alone, the individual would forget or ignore. 
In the work-a-day world the interest in the immediate 
and the obvious! practical is absolutely necessary 
for existence. We must keep our eye on the road or 
we would stumble on a rock. Yet we may turn off 
if we keep our eyes down. The complexity of life 
separates the everyday happenings from the eventual 
and remote consequences. There is a gap filled with 
an intertwining maze of interconnections. This shuts 
off the view so that it is extremely difficult to know the 
results ten years from now, from the now and the af- 
fairs of places thousands of miles away. The new 
devices which man has invented occupy his time and 
ingenuity. Between golf, tinkering with the car, the 
winning of the daily bread, there is an ocean of dis- 
tance separating him from those larger interests and 
distances toward which the whole creation moves. 
If we rested upon the intellect and the rationality of 
man alone we would be defeated before we started. 
Man is rational, but so much of him is devoted to 
other things that his rational nature does not ade- 
quately cope with the social environment which his 
hands have erected. Man’s mentality is almost im- 
potent beside industries he has erected, the state he has 
organized, the vast paraphernalia of society. Thus 
does his rationality need reinforcement by which he 
may cement himself to the goals of life, the purposes 
of states, the larger possibilities of life, so that they 
will be ever present in the midst of the muddle of 
mundane things. 

This reinforcement comes in the form of emotion. 
By feeling, the ideas and ideals which in reality are ab- 
solutely necessary to guide him to security and social 
well being, but which he otherwise ignores, are tied to 
his everyday existence. Emotion is that which at- 
taches the objectives of life to the hand of man. 
Thus it is that the church performs a real task in the 
salvation of man. The church with its music, as- 
sociations, and its spirit imbues us with those feelings 
and emotions which drive us as a dynamo drives a 
motor into contact with those ideals and aspirations 
which a more mundane world throttles and suppresses 
by the din of the immediate and the crashings of the 
now. Attach an idea to the heart and each pulse-beat 
puts life into it. 

Man when alone is always fearful. He fears the 
night, the solitude of singleness. His thoughts at such 
times are of existence. His aim is to preserve himself. 
He becomes narrow and separate. His preservation is 
not the preservation of his fellows. If he had to pro- 
vide all his necessities for himself he would not have 
time to philosophize about the sun, the moon, and the 
stars—the great earth and his being here. He would 
be absorbed in his battle with the elements. How 
much less could he be concerned with the happiness of 
others. Even men in crowds, in places of dense popu- 
lation, are weak when their feelings and thoughts are 
separate. The kingdom of God was never born in the 
mind of a hermit. Neither was it conceived by a man 
living with people but who never talked and walked 
with them. 

Once more the church. For in the church we find 
men of like mind and like aspirations. The noble 
ideas which isolation suppresses, or fear would throttle, 
may come into expression. We need stimulation in 
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order to bring the divine traits of man out of their 
slumber. It is the social stimulus which releases the 
whole man. It is then that we think of others—it is 
then that thought becomes cognizant of man. It is 
then that humanity is born, then that men take into 
consideration the other fellow. The meanness of the 
lone wolf blossoms into a Francis or a Gandhi. When 
men fear to be enemies of society then they learn to 
love and to work for that kingdom of God which is the 
final goal of all religion, and the only home in which 
the spirit of man will allow him to rest. 

What is the church for? What does it help man 
to do? It helps him to find those values which ex- 
perience has taught him were good and worthy and to 
preserve them by using them now. 

Secondly, it helps him to discover and to create 
new values—values which are necessary in a new 
world and which he might overlook in the presence of 
struggle. 

Thirdly, the church provides a technique by which 
we become conscious of the common elements of life. 
It is by a recognition of those elements which are a 
common denominator that we surmount the divisive 
forces which disrupt the life of man. When Jesus felt 
that each man was equal before God he was experi- 
encing the consciousness of the common thread that 
shuttles its golden hue back and forth between the 
souls of men. 

Then fourth and lastly, the church charges the 
emotion of men so that the white light of truth will 
live. It attaches the remote idea, the distant ideal, 
the coming day, to the day by day struggle. This in 
turn not only furnishes the ideal with flesh and blood 
—with will and power—but it also brings into the 


present an objective which lights up the mundane 
world, the little thought and the little deed, with a 
meaning which raises us above the obvious and the 
immediate. This emotion is the bond which lashes 
together with bands of steel the hand and heart of man. 

Such a church which builds itself on these four 
functions as cornerstones, is a church for this day. 
It is a church which is not dead, but alive. Is it 
finished? Is the last stone swung into place? Has 
the trowel trimmed the last strand of cement? Well, 
hardly. Charles Rann Kennedy told us about that 
in his ‘‘Servant in the House.” 


You must understand, this is no dead pile of stone 
and unmeaning timber. It isa living thing. When you 
enter it you hear a sound—a sound as of some mighty 
poem chanted. Listen long enough, and you will learn 
that it is made up of the beating of human hearts, of the 
nameless music of men’s souls—that is, if you have ears. 
If you have eyes, you will presently see the churchitself, 
looming mystery of many shapes and shadows, leaping 
sheer from floor to dome. The pillars of it go up’like 
the brawny trunks of heroes; the sweet, human flesh of 
men and women is moulded about its bulwarks, strong, 
impregnable; the faces of little children laugh out from 
every corner-stone; the terrible spans and arches of it are 
the joined hands of comrades; and up in the heights 
and spaces there are inscribed the numberless musings 
of all the dreamers in the world. 

It is yet building—building and built upon. Some- 
times the work goes forward in deep darkness; some 
times in blinding light; now beneath the burden of un- 
utterable anguish: now to the tune of a great laughter 
and heroic shoutings like the ery of thunder. Some- 
times, in the silence of the night-time one may hear the 
tiny hammerings of the comrades at work up in the dome 
—the comrades that have climbed ahead. 


Jordans 
F. C. Hoggarth 


MIORDANS, with its ancient meeting-house and 
its hostel in the southern corner of Bucks, is 
a Quaker shrine. Perhaps no district in 
England crowds so much of historic interest 
into equal space. Jordans is neighbor to Chalfont 
St. Giles, where Milton possibly put finishing touches 
to ‘‘Paradise Lost.” Not far away is Stoke Poges 
Church, with its ivy-mantled tower, and the church- 
yard where Gray wrote his famous Elegy. Edmund 
Burke is buried at Beaconsfield, and in the little village 
of Penn he opened a school. The only permanent 
home Shelley had was in this district. It has associa- 
tions with the Puritan Hampden, and with a host of 
famous Quakers, such as the Penningtons, Thomas 
Ellwood, and William Penn. 

In the little Quaker burying- ground, Penn, the 
founder of Pennsylvania, is buried, and his tomb is 
much visited by American pilgrims. 

Quaker tombstones are impressively unpreten- 
tious. They seem to say that if anything so foolish 
as a tombstone is necessary, then it should be of the 
simplest, a small rounded stone some two feet high. 
All headstones are equal, and form an impressive con- 
trast to the inequalities found in other graveyards. 
Death, “‘the great leveler,” hasa fitting symbol in those 
equal stones in that green turfed God’s acre. Penn’s 


tomb could not be simpler, and is in keeping with the 
adjoining meeting-house and with the Quaker life. 

Penn built that meeting-house in the year 1688. 
It might hold at the most a hundred people. Its 
walls are whitewashed and devoid of all adornment, 
its benches are plain and unvarnished. There were 
not more than a dozen worshipers when we were there . 
some years ago. The hour was mainly spent in si- 
lence. There was no singing, no reading of Scripture, 
no sermon. Someone prayed, and one or two spoke 
of their religious experience. We owe a debt to the 
Quakers for their emphasis on the sacramental value 
of silence. Though we found the service restful and 
restorative, we felt that the Friends had gone too far 
in their reaction against the forms of worship. For- 
malism is possible without forms as well as with them! 

Penn had a remarkable career. The son of an 
English admiral, he was born in a house under the 
walls of the old Tower of London. He was about 
twelve when the conversion took place that finally 
led to his joining the Quakers. The Admiral did his 
utmost to break the association, but in vain. There 
was many a scene between father and son, though in 
the end the old Admiral was reconciled and bade his 
son God-speed. 

Those were not days of tolerance, and Penn, at 
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twenty-five, charged with the heresy of being a 
Quaker, was thrown into the Tower of London. 
When asked to recant, he said: ‘Tell the King that 
the Tower is to me the worst argument in the world.” 
It was while there that he wrote his ‘“‘No Cross, No 
Crown,” now regarded as one of the religious classics 
of our literature. Later, Penn married one of the 
sweetest of all Quaker maids, Julie, step-daughter of 
Isaac Pennington. 

Then came the “‘holy experiment,” as he called 
it. In lieu of a debt owed by the government to his 
father, Penn received a grant of land in America. 
When the charter came to him he found the name 
of the new settlement set down as Pennsylvania. 
The name rather annoyed him, and he did his best 
to get it changed, but without avail. His own wish 
was to call the province New Wales. Philadelphia, 
the capital’s name, was his choice, for he wanted it 
to be based on the principles of brotherly love. His 
aim was not wealth, and his treatment of the native 
Indian tribes is something of which the white race 
may well be proud. Under the famous elm he made 
his treaty with them. He decided to buy the land 
from them. Their furs were to be sold in the public 
market-place so that they should not be over- 
reached. He came unarmed, he told them, and 
simply wished that he and his friends might live be- 
side them in openness and love. The Indians agreed: 
“We will live,” they said, “in love with William 
Penn and his children as long as the moon and the 
stars endure.’ Voltaire described it as the only 


treaty ‘ever made without an oath, and the only one 
ever kept.” 

Near to the meeting-house is old Jordan’s farm, 
now a hostel devoted to the entertainment of all 
pilgrims. Meetings were held there before the meet- 
ing-house was built, and the minutes of those old 
meetings tell how they were disturbed by informers, 
and many were the occasions when worshipers were 
ill-treated and carried before magistrates and to jail. 
In one of the rooms there was discovered a secret 
staircase dating from about 1550, leading to a place 
of concealment, possibly used in the time of the Lol- 
lards. The old farmyard is now a grass quadrangle, 
with flagged walks and flower borders, and in the 
little sunk garden is a sundial with the motto, “Love 
endures.” Alongside this is the barn, the “‘May- 
flower’ barn, for, according to Dr. Rendel Harris, 
some of its timbers came from the old historic ship 
the Mayflower, which was broken up in 1624. 

“There is a cracked central beam, which may,” 
says one writer, ‘‘have been the one to give way during 
the Pilgrim Fathers’ voyage, as recorded in Brad- 
ford’s journal of the voyage. A tablet marks the 


‘place where a piece of the barn’s timbering was taken, 


a gift of the British Society of Friends, to be placed in 
the Peace Portal on the boundary between the United 
States and Canada.”’ 

The barn has been adapted for conferences, and 
varied indeed are the societies that from time to time 
go there for quiet days. We have seldom visited a 
more charming or restful place. 


Religious Education Week at Ferry Beach 


Stanley Manning 


(= ERRY BEACH assumed its wonted appear- 
Si ey ance of strenuous activity with the beginning 
5 of the Religious Education Institute on 
40} Saturday, July 21. Before breakfast the 
delegates began to arrive, and there was almost a 
procession of private cars from various parts of New 
England and New York, and of taxis from Old Or- 
chard, during the day, until there were about 125 in 
attendance. Some of these came just for the week-end, 
but there was a large official registration, in addition 
to the guests and boarders who attended only the 
entertainment and a few other features of the In- 
stitute. 

Everyone keeps busy at Ferry Beach during 
Religious Education Week, and this year’s program 
proved no exception. Perfect weather until the last 
day or two contributed to the enthusiasm and good 
time, for, except for one morning, Ferry Beach was 
comfortable if not cool while much of the rest of the 
country sweltered. 

The week’s activities opened as usual with the 
routine of registration Saturday afternoon and a Get 
Acquainted Party in Rowland Hall in the evening, 
under the direction of Miss Ruth A. Carter, who had 
charge of the recreation during the week. 

Friendship Circles on the beach ended the official 
program each day, beginning on Saturday, but 
there were unofficial watermelons occasionally. The 
Friendship Circles have come to be for many the out- 


standing event of the Institute. Those this year were 
led by the Rev. L. G. Williams, Miss Ruth Carter, 
the Rev. William Haney, the Rev. Max Kapp, and 
the Rev. Willard H. Lewry. 

Sunday was a busy day, as usual. The Sunday 
school worship period was led by the Rey. L. G. Wil- 
liams, who made it the first of his series of worship 
services for the Institute, following the general theme, 
“Spiritual Exercise.” The daily topics were, ‘Exer- 
cise for Undeveloped Souls,” “Getting Yourself To- 
gether,” “More or Less Human,” “The Link of the 
Perfect Life,” “Where God Begins,” and ‘“When Your 
Soul Grows Up.” 

Most of the real work of the Institute began on 
Monday morning, with a busy program of classes. 
In order to meet the requirements of the International 
Council of Religious Education, it was necessary for 
the one standard course in methods of creature ac- 
tivity to meet for two sessions a day, and this was 
done the first and last periods each morning. This 
class was taught by Mrs. Kathryn Hall, director of 
religious education in the Wellesley Hills (Mass. ) 
Unitarian church. It proved to be rich in sugges- 
tions and was greatly enjoyed by those who took it. 
Two courses were given the second period, one by the 
Rey. Max A. Kapp, on “The Literature of the Bible,”’ 
and one on “Dramatics and Pageantry’’ by the Rev. 
L. Griswold Williams. The first of these was a back- 
ground course, against which individual books and 
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lessons might stand out more clearly, and the second, evening. There were many cheers and songs, many 
like Mrs. Hall’s course, was filled with practical sug-. jokes, everybody was appreciated, and there was a 
gestions for the presentation of religion through the presentation of honorary degrees as replete with ini- 
drama. Most of those who took this latter course, tials as the Capital itself. 
and a considerable number of others, took part in the During the day the Executive Board of the 
‘pageant which closed the Institute on Friday evening. General Sunday School Association held a meeting, 
A study period, recess, and the chapel service and the president,the Rev. Edgar Walker of Waltham, 
followed these classes, and then during the last period, stayed over to give the ‘Baccalaureate Address.” 
while Mrs. Hall’s class was holding its second session, Diplomas were presented to those who had completed 
Miss Susan M. Andrews, who also served as dean of _ three years of study at Ferry Beach, four in number. 
the Institute, led a discussion course on Administra- Credit cards were distributed to those who had 
tion, designed particularly to meet the needs of su- completed the required work in the various courses, 
perintendents and other administrative officers. The and then the pageant, ‘““The Sacred Flame,” was 
course was one that answered many questions that given under Mr. Williams’ direction. It was based 
are continually arising in church school work, and the _on an old tradition of the Crusades which has been 
time proved to be all too short, as was the case in the made into a story by Selma Lagerlof, and then into 


other courses as well. apageant. It was on this high note that the Institute 
| Afternoons were devoted to study, recreation came to an end. 

and rehearsals for evening events. Because of the Religious Education Week, which brings out the 
strenuous program of study and written work, there _ largest attendance of the season, is used for certain 
were not many to, participate in the organized recrea- other meetings as well. The annual fair conducted 


tion of the afternoons, what time there was being by the Ladies’ Aid Society is one of them, and this 
spent by most of the Institute people on the beach. occupied the time on Wednesday afternoon and 
A baseball travesty and a scavenger hunt were the’ early evening. There was a considerable display of 
two most popular afternoon events, while the tennis articles of various sorts, some beautiful, some useful, 
tournament appealed strongly to the few who par- and some both; there was a fortune teller who did a 
ticipated. very successful business; and there was a candy table, 
The evenings provided a varied program, the which for some strange reason was the first to be 
only difficulty being that there were not enough eve- sold out. While not bringing in as much money as 
nings, or what there were were not long enough, to _in more prosperous years, the fair was a real success, 
give opportunity for all that people wanted to do. and reflected credit upon the members of the Ladies’ 
On Sunday evening, the Rev. Vincent B. Silliman, of | Aid Society, who had done considerable work on it 
the First Parish Church, Unitarian, in Portland, during the winter, as well as at Ferry Beach, and 
|vave a number of illustrations of the picture services upon those who assisted to make the entertainment 
which he has used with great success in hisown school. programasuccess. The latter, like the music through- 
A combination stereopticon and reflectoscope was out the series of institutes, was in charge of Earl 
used, so that either slides, post-cards, or other pic- Dolphin, of Lynn, organist at the Hast Boston church. 
tures could be used. The other event of the week was the annual 
On Monday evening about sixty went on the meeting of the Ferry Beach Park Association, which 
moonlight sail around Wood Island and up the Saco’ occurred on Friday. There were no momentous 
| River, and on Tuesday evening there was a treasure __ decisions to be made, but the reports of officers were 
hunt, but the hunt was so difficult and took so much _ given, showing that the 1933 season had been at least 
time that there was no opportunity to toast the as successful as could be expected in times like these, 
treasure, a box of marshmallows, around the camp-fire and that the mortgage on the property had been re- 
afterward. Wednesday is by tradition Old Orchard duced during the year in the sum of $700, and now 
Night, and many took advantage of the late leave amounts to $8,500, against which there are pledges 
until 11.30, but many others stayed at Ferry Beach to outstanding of approximately $5,100. The same 
eatch up with study and other work, or to enjoy quieter officers were re-elected to serve another year, as fol- 
forms of fun. lows: President, Mr. Eben Prescott of Braintree; 
Stunt Night on Thursday called forth consid- vice-president, the Rev. Stanley Manning of Hart- 
erable ingenuity, each table in the dining-room being _ ford; secretary, Mr. Robert F. Needham of Arlington; 
‘responsible for a stunt. An attempt was made to _ treasurer, Mr. Alvar W. Polk of Boston; directors, 
Hove all of them in the nature of satires or burlesques, Mrs. Blanche Rowland of Poultney, Vt.: Mrs. Jose- 
and many of them succeeded. They ranged all the phine B. Folsom of Pittsfield, Maine; Mr. Ernest E. 
‘way from “The Garden of Eden” to “Omlet and Jones of West Somerville, Mass. 
Ophelia” and “The Bandit Girl Came Riding,” a Bea ee 
parody on “The Highwayman” which had been given 
by Mr. Williams as a part of the entertainment during 
the Ladies’ Aid Fair on Wednesday afternoon. a ie : 
| Friday night was the big night. The kitchen an d enera onvention was concerned with such matters until we 
ian : read, in a letter sent to all deputies by the Western New York 
reseed tae force at the Quillen had outdone them- Committee on Peace and War, an earnest plea that the said con- 
selves in preparations for the banquet, which was vention must not “simply give birth to one more driblet of 
xcellent in every way. The Rev. Max A. Kapp war-denunciation.”” Somehow giving birth to driblets—and 
erved as toastmaster, but there were no serious especially to one driblet—doesn’t sound so simple to us!—The 
peeches, as that part was reserved for later in the — Living Church. 


We have heard about Bing Crosby’s twins, and the quin- 
tuplets born to a couple in Canada, but we did not know that 
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Three Ministers 
Forrest L. Knapp 


The Reverend Mr. Jones 


Mr. Jones, the pastor of Trinity Church, is always gracious 
and kindly. He never loses control of his temper. He is known 
by everyone in town as sincerely Christian. 

But Mr. Jones just can’t stand committees. He dislikes 
organization. Traditional custom makes it necessary to have 
some kind of organization in his church, but he doesn’t know 
much about it. He leaves the running of it to the church officers. 
In fact, he has never read the church constitution. At the annual 
meeting one of the deacons who helped to write the constitution 
always supplies any necessary information about regulations and 
by-laws, and all that sort of thing. Mr. Jones hasn’t said any- 
thing against organization and boards and committees, but he 
always manages to make it clear that he wishes to be allowed to 
give his time to calling and preaching. He is such a lovable 
man, and so few of the people in his church ever get very deeply 
concerned about committee work, that everything goes along 
smoothly—that is, everything that goes alongl 


The Reverend Mr. Smith 


Mr. Smith, the minister at First Church, bélieves in or- 
ganizations and boards and committees. He says so now, and 
he always has said so. Just as many persons as possible should 
be at work in the church, and organizations and committees help 
to get them at work and to keep their efforts harmonized and 
integrated toward a common purpose. 

Mr. Smith is a seminary graduate. In seminary he took 
a course on how to run a church. That wasn’t the exact title, 
but it was the idea. Now he is using what he learned. That is, 
he is running a church. There are certain things that he knows 
a church should do, and he tells the proper boards and committees 
so. Often his recommendations are accepted without question, 
and his plans are put into effect at once. Many persons have 
been brought into activities which he has planned for them. 
Occasionally when Mr. Smith presents a proposal to a committee, 
some uninitiated soul ventures a question that implies a possible 
objection or a modification. Mr. Smith tries to hold himself in 
check, but there creeps into the tone of his reply something of 
the feeling that his special training and his experience should fit 
him to know what is best for a church. Whenever any question 
of by-laws or constitution or other form of tradition enters in, 
Mr. Smith listens, but doesn’t see any particular connection with 
his proposal. After all, a constitution is a dead thing and must 
have a supreme court to keep it alive. He is glad to do his 
part. 

Last year Mr. Smith decided there should be a committee 
on Boy Scout work, and so he appointed it and put it to work. 
Some members of the Committee on Religious Education feel 
that the new committee should be a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Religious Education, but the minister hasn’t had time 
to discuss the matter yet. Anyhow, the Scout committee is at 
work, and Mr. Smith has given it quite a bit of information on 
how to work. 

Unfortunately some of the older officers of the church have 
dropped out of active service because they feel that Mr. Smith 
doesn’t know his place. 


The Reverend Mr. Brown 


Mr. Brown, of Central Church, was in seminary with Mr. 
Smith. In fact they were classmates, and were together in the 
course on how to run a church. Mr. Brown believes that a 
church should be carefully organized, and that the organization 
should be unified so that a central governing board will be in a 
position to exercise general supervision over the total program. 
In addition to the central board there should be several major 
boards and committees. 

Mr. Brown feels that he ought to.make a contribution to 
the work of as many committees as possible. Unless some un- 


foreseen emergency prevents, he attends the meetings of all 
major committees. Whenever he can, he gets into the meetings 
of some of the committees that are thought of as minor. 

A great many ideas that Mr. Brown learned at seminary and 
through experience have been adopted in his present church, 
but not very many in the church realize it. That is, he has a 
peculiar way of working with committees. Generally he presents 
his most important plans to sub-committees, or perhaps to some 
committee members in an incidental conversation at a luncheon 
club. (One church member thinks these conversations aren’t 
so incidental as they appear, but he hasn’t any evidence for 
thinking that.) 

When Mr. Brown came to his present church, he was told 
by some of the older men to keep his hands off the women’s 
society. Some of his predecessors had tried to make changes, 
and, while there wasn’t any such crude thing as hair-pulling, 
one of the ministers remarked just after his resignation that he 
felt as if he had been through a tornado. Well, Mr. Brown is 
getting along beautifully with the women. Soon after he came 
to the new charge, the president of the society, Mrs. Beemer, 
invited him and his wife to Sunday dinner. He hadn’t got so 
deeply into church work yet that he couldn’t just spend the 
afternoon there visiting. He asked a lot of questions about Mrs. 
Beemer’s experiences during her fifteen years as president. He 
was especially interested in the improvements she had brought 
about, and wanted to know what her plans for the future were 
because he hoped to be of real help to her. She didn’t have any 
very definite plans just then. Mr. Brown remarked that he had 
heard of one church that had united the women’s work all under 
one board, but probably that wouldn’t do at all in this church. 
After all, you can’t have any set plan to fit all churches. 

Mr. Brown did suggest one definite plan to the Committee 


“on Religious Education, but it was strongly opposed by Mr. 


Barker. He thought of course a careful study should be made 
before the plan was adopted, and proposed that a committee 
of three be appointed to make an investigation. Somehow Mr. 
Barker got appointed chairman of the committee, and when the 
report was made, both sides of the question were presented very 
fairly. 

Mr. Brown recently made an address, by request, at a 
ministers’ meeting in a neighboring town. In his address he 
said his philosophy is that a pastor can do more real educating 
through committees than in any other way. He says he thinks 
the whole program of the church can be supervised, in.the best 
educational sense of that term, by the pastor, if he will only 
work with his committees. He didn't mention it in the address, 
but it has been reported that many of the officers of his church 
feel that they have had a lot to do with the advances which have 
been made in recent years. 

At the last annual meeting of the church, special recog- 
nition was given to Mr. Brown for his ten years of service to 
the church. Also, there were the usual reports showing what 
various groups in the church had done. Mrs. Beemer presented 
the report of the women’s society, saying that all the women’s 
organizations had just been merged under one board. Then she 
graciously introduced her successor, who paid high tribute to 
the work of the retiring president, especially for the great step 
in advance that had just been made under her leadership.—I/nter- 
national Journal of Religious Education. 


The bus-driver was obliged to pull up very suddenly at the 
street-crossing, and in doing so grazed the side of a taxi. The 
taximan turned on the bus-driver and gave vent to a volume of 
vituperation and abuse, and, as the busman sat smiling and un- 
responsive, kept it up until he was exhausted and could say no 
more. Then the bus-driver, smiling, retorted: “I thought you’d 
be cross.’ —Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
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ANGLICAN CONTROVERSIES 


Hiveryone who has the welfare of true religion at heart must 
be thankful that the unfortunate affair that arose out of the 
appearance of Unitarian ministers in the pulpit of Liverpool 
Cathedral is to be closed with an all-round submission of those 
concerned to lawful authority. 

But, unfortunately, the genius of the Church of England 
for getting involved in internal controversies persists, and the 
storm-center now shifts from Liverpool to the Diocese of Bir- 
mingham. 

In answer to anxious questions posed at the recent Diocesan 
Conference, the Bishop startled the faithful by announcing that 
he was prepared to ordain men to the priesthood who definitely 
rejected the statements of the Apostles’ Creed. 

This raises a problem for the Anglican authorities even more 
serious than the use of its pulpits by ministers of another and 
conflicting faith. 

If his lordship of Birmingham acts on his announcement, it 
will seriously affect the character of the Church of England as a 
whole, for it will result in there being no certainty that its own 
ministers accept even the bare minimum which is required of 
every infant before it can be baptized in the Church.—Daily Mail 
(London). 

* * * 


A LESSON FROM A PUBLIC HIGHWAY 


A baiky Ford was the occasion and cause of the enlarging 
group on the highway far out in the country. A tall lanky farmer, 
laboring on the road, joined the interested but disgusted com- 
pany. The woman driver of the offending vehicle greeted him 
and said, ‘Jim, do you understand this critter?” Jim lifted his 
hat, scratched his head, and with a knowing smile said, with a 
beautiful and peculiar drawl, “Well, now I drive a Ford, but I 
don’t pose as a Ford driver. You know Neighbor Blank down 
the road here says there is a difference. He says there are Ford 
drivers and then there are people who drive Fords.” 

At this remark I drove on thinking—at least I drove on. 
Rally day was near, and rally day was in my mind and on my 
heart. It got home to me that here is a distinction that is also 
a difference. 

There are Sunday school teachers, and then there are people 
who teach Sunday school classes. 

There are piano players, and then there are eel who play 
pianos. 

There are church members, and then there are people who 
are members of the church. 

Verily it is true! Now which am i?—P. H. McDowell, in 


Watchman-Examiner. 
* * Eo 


GET OUT THE DICTIONARY 


In a week’s letters from many scattered correspondents I 
have found misspellings that make me long for a new edition of 
my grandmother’s blue-backed speller. 

Look at these, all found in the letters of school and college- 
trained folk: ““Ghanda,” for “Gandhi,” ‘“‘optomistic,” ‘“‘superin- 
tendant,” “‘brethern,” “caracter,” “develope,” ‘‘ministrial,” 
“effect’’ (for “affect,” and also the other way round), “principal” 
for “principle” and this, too, in reverse), “imminent” for ““emi- 
nent,” “immorality” for “immortality,” “stereoptican,” “fun- 
dimental,” ‘‘consistant,” ““Westley,” “Sampson” (for the strong 
man in the Bible), “‘conferance.”’ 

I wonder what’s back of it. 
ing youngsters how to spell? 

Once when I was very young I visited a Sunday school in 
what you would be likely to call a backward neighborhood. 
And, among other activities which seemed strange to me, there 
was a class in the spelling of Bible words. 

I have often mentioned that as one instance of misplaced 
zeal in Sunday school management. But when I look over some 
of the letters I get from people who undoubtedly have been 
scholars in much better equipped Sunday schools, I wonder.— 
Justus Timberline, in Northwestern Christian Advocate. 


29 66 


Have the schools quit teach- 


THE EVILS OF DRINKING TEA 


In a letter to a friend in 1748 John Wesley wrote that, being 
otherwise in health, he was surprised at some symptoms of a 
“Paralytick Disorder,’’ and he could not imagine what caused 
the shaking of his hand till he observed that it was always worse 
after breakfast. ‘If I intermitted drinking tea two or three 
days,” he wrote, “it did not shake at all.”’ He accordingly gave 
up the use of tea, with results that “fully answered My Ex- 
pectation: My Paralytick Complaints are all gone: My Hand is 
as steady as it was at Fifteen: and so a considerable difference do I 
find in My Expence.” 

Wesley evidently believed that example should be followed 
by precept, for he advised his followers to drink milk, with water 
added if milk was too ‘“‘heavy,” or sage, green balm, or mint, in- 
fusing only so much of the herbs as to change the color of the 
water. Then he proceeded: “‘If after having tried each of these 
for ten days you find none of them well agree with your Con- 
stitution, then use weak (Green) tea, to be had at many grocers; 
But at the same Time know That your having used it has brought 
you near the Chamher of Death.”—Manchester Guardian. 


* * * 


LOOKING FORWARD 


(According to one of the most authoritative surveys of 
“weather cycle” theories “‘we shall have to wait until the years 
1950-55 for the next pronounced cool and really wet spell.’’) 


Perhaps the heat has left you beat and somewhat hot and worried? 
Cheer up, old sport—the wiser sort are not unduly flurried; 

So don’t despair but note with care the ‘‘cycles” they contrive; 
There is a good time coming, boys—in 1955. 


I note with awe the schemes they draw, the calculations tricky; 

There’s comfort there when life elsewhere seems wholly hot and 
sticky. 

Why fuss about this so-called drought? 
and thrive, 

And reservoirs fill from brook and rill—in 1955. 


Things yet will shoot 


And I should say that before that day the odds are all in favor 

Of a sharp swing back to the older track of more accustomed 
flavor; 

Our summers’ form, with rain and storm, will do a deep high dive, 

But if ’'m wrong, well, it won’t seem long to 1955. 


So every day in every way the prospect grows stili better, 

And summers soon (O excellent boon!) will be wonderfully cool 
and wetter; 

Oh, don’t complain with a sense of strain that you’re simply 
baked alive; 

Take the longer view that a change is due—in 1955. 


Come, play the man! 
frizzled; 

‘This mood for sure will not endure but will one day have mizzled; 

You'll get your reward on a rain-soaked sward (that is, if you 
survive) 

When the icebergs freeze in the summer seas of 1955. 


Accept the plan and don’t assert you’re 


Lucio, in Manchester Guardian. 


* * * 


LEADER FUND 


Associate 
RAEN teeters ts Aan id, itl mad RR ah A Mm a 8 $25.00 
Contributing 
eich Aas ts 2A th cos iid CRA. Cry aL ES EGER RoR cee Hots tigticer Se oe oa TOW, 
Gifts 
Rev. WalteriC, Pierce, Sharon, Mass: ........<c.0.0. 16 1.25 
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Why We Need the Religious Weeklies 


NO MORAL TURPITUDE INVOLVED 


A volunteer fire company in a New Jersey suburb applies 
for a license to sell liquor. Their case, in brief, is this: (1) The 
fire-house is their social center and a bar would add to its at- 
tractiveness. (2) It costs money to run the fire company and 
the profits on the sale of drinks would go to pay expenses and 
lighten the tax burden. But the licensing authority is reported 
to have held up the application on the ground that it would be 
contrary to the public interest if firemen should drink to excess. 
The picture of drunken firemen summoned to protect life and 
property was not convincing. Yet who shall blame the village 
smoke-eaters for believing that their arguments are valid? They 
have seen licenses freely granted to filling stations, though every- 
body knows that gasoline and alcohol form the deadliest of cock- 
tails, and strew the highways with wrecks. And they have seen 
city fathers—yes, and national fathers!—advocate the sale of 
liquor in order to provide excise tax-money to pay the expenses 
of roads, schools, lights, and police. It is only a step from the 
fire-house to the White House. And what next? Would not 
police stations be more attractive if they had a bar, and could 
make money for uniforms and radio cars? And after the fire- 
house and the police station are licensed, why not the high school? 
It might diminish truancy, and make the schoolhouse more of a 
social center. And as for revenue, what service is more starved 
than education? The public libraries are starving also. Why 
not bars for them? And churches? But this reduction to ab- 
surdity has gone far enough. Only in these times no expansion 
of the liquor business seems beyond belief. In New Jersey, 
where an applicant for a license must show ‘“‘good moral char- 
acter,” they are licensing ex-bootleggers and ex-hijackers on the 
ground that ‘everybody did it.” It is said that one applicant 
was licensed though his police court record showed that during 
prohibition he was arrested every month in the year, paid his 
$100 fine and forthwith proceeded with illegal selling. The li- 
censing authorities hesitated about admitting his claim, but did 
so when it was explained that breach of the liquor law did not 
involve “moral turpitude.’”’—Christian Advocate (New York). 

* * 


POLLYANNA PICTURES 


Now that the American people are at last calling Holly- 
wood to account, all the prophets of doom among newspaper 
columnists and special writers are tearing their hair. What all 
these blue-nosed reformers in the churches want, they are saying, 
and what we shall probably get, is Pollyanna pictures. Even 
Heywood Broun, usually sane, is in danger of going mad enough 
to warrant being chained down in his back yard. It hasn’t 
seemed to dawn on these writers that there is even a small grain 
of either intelligence or good taste among church folk. One 
would think, to read these pen-pushers, that no one in the church 
ever had a course in the drama, ever went to any play except 
“East Lynne,” ever read a volume by anyone except Laura Jean 
Libby. Furthermore, according to these staunch advocates of 
freedom, there are only two classes of people in America, so far as 
pictures are concerned—those who simply dote on being classed 
as thirteen-year-olds, for whom Hollywood has for so many 
years produced pictures, and the Pollyanna lovers. Ergo, since 
these church people are up in arms against Hollywood productions, 
the only alternative, and the one they are seeking, is the aforesaid 
Polly. 

We readily admit that the churches, like all other organiza- 
tions, have in their membership people of this type. But we do 
not admit that they are in the majority. Studdert Kennedy, 
the distinguished English war chaplain, once remarked, “It is as 
hard to shock a parson as it is to shock a policeman.” Not all 
laymen are as hard-boiled as parsons, but most of them ean stand 
no little shock. 

What the majority of church people have objected to in the 
films has been the unending insult to their intelligence and their 


normal good taste and culture. They don’t care to spend all of 
their evenings having the gangster and other underworld types 
thrown in their faces, any more than they care to choose them 
for daily dinner companions. And whether so labeled or not, 
the pictures have dealt all too exclusively with characters and 
themes which are merely boresome to people of normal breeding 
and normal mental processes. 

Hollywood hasn’t brains or breeding enough to recognize 
that there are millions of people in America-—and in the churches 
—who know good drama and good acting. And those writers 
who are screaming “Pollyanna” at the top of their lungs don’t 
know any better what they are talking about. 

There is a genuine danger in the present violent explosion 
against the screen: the danger of censorship. We are opposed to 
censorship, always have been, and always shall be. We still 
prefer to live in America rather than Germany or Italy. But if 
censorship eventuates, the blame, as we said as early as June, 
1929, should be placed where it belongs; not on the churches, 
but on the producers of Hollywood and their press agent, Wil! 
Hays.—The Churchinan. 


x x 
WHY BLOW HOT AND COLD? 

A Detroit correspondent in the Presbyterian Banner reports 
a three-weeks’ evangelistic campaign conducted by Billy Sunday 
and his party, in a tent on the east side of the city. The campaign 
closed on July 1, and the correspondent says concerning it that 
“the striking thing was that the city scarcely knew that Mr. 
Sunday was in town.’’ The correspondent adds, “It seems that 
the day for this type of religious campaign is over.”’ An editor 
who was always critical of Billy Sunday’s methods and who 
thereby brought upon himself considerable denunciation, may 
be permitted to ask, Why? What is it that makes certain move- 
ments and methods in religious work seem in the eyes of the re- 
ligious community so valuable today that anybody who ques- 
tions is regarded as an emissary of the devil, and of so little value 
the next day that the same religious community avoids or ig- 
nores them? Would it not be better if in the religious commun- 
ity a calmness of judgment could be developed that would assess 
movements and methods with discriminating appraisal in their 
initiation or in their climax? How much of this applies to the 


’ Oxford Group Movement, the extreme phases of which are often 


defended on precisely the same grounds that Billy Sunday’s 
excesses, eccentricities, and unchristian denunciations of others 
were defended? We say this with the recognition of real- values 
that underlie all such movements in their aims and in their effect 
upon individual lives —Advance. 


SCENE FROM HISTORY 


A story we have always wished were more than a story re- 
lates that a newly established parochial school, playing football 
with a public school, was momentarily stricken, at the beginning 
of the game, to hear the organized and rhythmic cacophony of 
its rivals floating across the field. The young Papists were so 
very new that, though they had provided themselves with a foot- 
ball team, they had clean forgotten to provide themselves with 
a school yell. However, they quickly rallied, went into a huddle, 
and then chanted the following highly creditable substitute, 
which displayed both a perfect knowledge of the catechism and 
a very nice sense of its (perhaps unconscious) rhythm: “The 
Pope! (pause) The Pope! (pause) The Bishop of Rome! The 
Vicar of Christ! The Visible Head of the Church!” This de- 
lightful legend is nevertheless rather more than eapped, as it 
seems to us, by an incident from contemporary history. Four 
hundred Annapolis middies, in recent audience with the Holy 
Father, were suddenly led into a cheer, with all the trimmings, 
by their gyrating cheer leader. ‘Make it hot!” instructed this 
efficient young gentleman; and their answering roar smote the 
rafters of the Vatican audience chamber: ‘“N-N-N-N A-A-A-A 
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| V-V-V-V Y-Y-Y-Y, Na-vee! Holy Father, Holy Father, Holy 
Father!” One reflects with happy pride that the spontaneity 
and innocent audacity of this are typically American. And as 
characteristic, surely, of the papal tradition of humanity and 
| graciousness was the Pope’s reception of the tribute. He was 
first amazed, as one may well believe, then enchanted; called 
the leader to him for special praise; waved at the crew, who 

“grinned back at him.”’ History, as we have said before, when 
it gets going, is more than a match for song or story.—The 


| Commonweal. 
* * 


HORSE SENSE 


The following is a sermon, but it was not preached by a pas- 
tor or the editor of a religious newspaper. An editor of a daily 
_ newspaper is responsible for it and he spoke from the point of 

view of common fairness and honesty. We took it years ago 
from the Philadelphia Press. You will agree with us that the 
editor of that paper wrote with much horse sense when he said: 
“A more vivid sense of responsibility for the church habit is 
needed, not only in the church, but outside of it. In a great city 
like Philadelphia there are men by the ten thousands, able, suc- 
cessful, prosperous, earning fair incomes, who would regard it 
as a calamity if the churches were to disappear. They want a 
minister at baptism, marriage and funeral, and they want Sun- 
day schools for their children. They believe in the value of the 
church as an organization. They like to feel it is active. They 
admire and approve its work. But they do nothing forit. They 
neither attend nor support it. They forget their personal re- 
sponsibility. Unconsciously they are working and acting to sap 
and end an institution in which they believe, whose loss they 
would deplore and which they always use when they want it. 
Plainly, such men have a duty to discharge in supporting and 
attending the churches of the faith to which they belong, at least 
enough to keep the present organization of religion alive, active 
and growing.’’—Watchman-Examiner. 


* * 


WHAT REPRESSION MAY DO 


Humanity ought to have learned by this time that repres- 
sion is always a dangerous expedient, and, if carried far and per- 
sistently, usually a very disastrous one. The illustrations that 
such is the fact are to be found on almost every page of history, 
but the lesson seems still very hard to learn or, if learned in a 
somewhat general way, hard to be given intelligent and effective 
application. 

Mr. Baldwin, former British prime minister, in a recent 
address in London, had something to say about this matter 
| that deserves our attention. Remarking upon the fact that 
there had been a decided increase in the ranks of the communists 
in England during recent months, he gave it as his strong convic- 
tion that such increase in numbers had not been due to any real 


of sympathy for a group that was receiving unfair and harsh 
treatment, especially since fascism had become somewhat ag- 
gressive. He saw a danger that a real class war might develop 
as a result of a conflict between these extremes of opinion and 
attitude, and even went so far as to suggest that the seeds of ac- 
tual civil war were being sown by efforts at repression by the 
| more formidable and influential group. 
: While communism as a political theory and method made 

little appeal to the British mind and temper, Mr. Baldwin was 
| convinced that drastic treatment of communists, usually drawn 
| from among the poor and uninfluential classes, by those who were 
not poor and were generally influential, would have the general 
effect of stirring up sympathy for them that might run to great 
lengths. And Mr. Baldwin might have referred to some tragic 
pages of history to illustrate his point. 

It was probably some faint memory of such pages of history, 
as well as a feeling that a real injustice was being done, that made 
‘many people in the city of Toronto last week, who had no pos- 
sible sympathy with communism as such, strongly resent the 
treatment given by the police to a little group of communists 


increase of communistic conviction, but rather to the stirring up 
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who were welcoming a comrade home from the serving of a 
prison sentence. To a great many the incident was not only 
quite uncalled for, but, thinking of communism as a menace, as 
stupid as it was wrong. Human nature being as it is, such 
methods work in the opposite direction to the one apparently 
intended. And it is to the honor of human nature that they do.— 
New Outlook (Toronto). 
* * 


TOWARD A CHRISTIAN MODE OF BURIAL 


Not for a long time has The Christian Century printed an 
article which has produced as immediate and generally favorable 
a response as that by Merrill F. Clarke, “‘Instead of a Funeral,”’ 
which appeared in the issue of July 4. Most of the articles in 
these pages elicit comment from readers, but occasionally there 
is one which so evidently says something that many have been 
trying for a long time to say, that the editorial mail immediately 
begins to overflow with messages of approval. Dr. Clarke’s 
article was of that sort. The reception accorded it proves that 
there is widespread dissatisfaction—that is almost too weak a 
word—over the way in which Christians take leave of their dead. 
Human sensibilities and Christian teaching are alike subjected 
to intolerable strain by many current funeral customs. A host 
of people desire something different, and we confidently expect 
that the discussion initiated by Dr. Clarke will lead to other and 
equally helpful suggestions. In the meantime, the ultimate in 
funeral horror would seem to have popped up in last week’s news 
dispatches. From near Binghamton, New York, there comes 
word that a cemetery anxious to offer the bereaved the very latest 
thing in service, has been fitted up with ten powerful electro- 
dynamic loud speakers, which will broadcast funeral addresses 
with sufficient amplification to make the words carry for two 
miles! If one could believe that this “advance” would be copied 
by other cemeteries, so that presently all our communities would 
be filled with cemeteries from which came bellowing forth the 
services over our dead, one would be justified in starting at once 
for an isle in the South Seas or a lodge in some vast wilderness.— 
The Christian Century. 


* x 


THE UNKNOWN PEDESTRIAN 


The electric power is dawning in warfare. It will produce 
battle fields without soldiers, naval engagements without sailors 
and aerial bombardments without pilots. Most of the casualties 
accordingly will be in the ranks of civilians. Wreaths will be 
laid on the tomb of the Unknown Pedestrian—unfortunate to be 
one of two hundred at Broadway and 38th Street on the night 
of the second aerial attack. Is it too much to hope that then— 
if only then—the civilian population will flatly refuse to support 
any government which declares war? This argument, we know, 
has been raised with each improvement in offensive technique. 
“War will become too horrible; it will end war.’”’ But electrical 
warfare shows a qualitative difference. Instead of a minority 
actively fighting while a comparatively safe majority applauds, 
we shall have a still smaller minority fighting with remote controls, 
and so comparatively safe, while a still larger majority is gassed, 
bombed and horridly butchered.—North Carolina Christian 
Advecate. 


* * 


THE FREEDOM OF WOMAN 


It is a far cry that we have come since the days when, even 
under the enlightened English common law, most merciful and 
humane in existence, woman was man’s chattel. 

It is in the significance of her life as an example of the myriad 
achievements of women in the twentieth century that we like to 
think of Mme. Curie, the great French scientist who died week 
before last. Mme. Curie and her husband were of equal bril- 
liance in the field of pure and applied chemistry, of equal patience 
in research, of equal devotion to the search after knowledge. 
She honored the name of scientist and she honored the name of 
woman, and her work is a beacon light to the thousands of other 
women who today thirst after worth-while achievement in every 
field of human activity.—The Christian Evangelist. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


THAT AMAZING CALIFORNIA CLIMATE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The news about the strike seized upon by the papers in all 
cases was colored to give the most ominous impression. In 
what seemed an attempt to make history General Johnson dig- 
nified the strike with the name of civil war, in his address at the 
university here. The remarkable feature about it all, however, 
is best expressed by the holiday attitude of so many actually in- 
volved in it. There was some bitterness in the encounters be- 
tween strikers and strikebreakers, but more often “‘a good time 
was had by all.’”’ Tempers have been lost and violence gone to 
extremes in comparatively few cases. The writer witnessed an 
encounter between strikers and men presumably strike-breakers, 
at the ferry building. Pickets attempted to prevent a group 
from going into the ferry. It was a free for all while it lasted. 
Police came up and the pickets ceased action and retreated with 
grins on their faces quite like school boys “caught in the act.” 
“No hard feelings,” said one. When men have been seriously 
hurt it seems to have been a lack of knowledge as to the limits 
the human frame can stand. 

The entrance of the Nationa] Guard into the picture was a 
relief to nervous commuters and insurance companies as well 
as a help to the shippers and police. This action by the state 
gave the shippers a great advantage. “Now,” said the union 
men, ‘“‘they are unfair.”” Not being English they did not say 
“unsporting,”’ but that is just what they meant. So came the 
sympathy strike, with all the enthusiasm of a crowd at a prize 
fight. 

In issuing general orders to the public, and granting permits 
to some and not to others, the unions made their big mistake. 
This challenge was taken up with spirit by the citizenry. The 
writer with many thousands of other property owners in Berkeley 
was deputized as a special police under military orders for duty 
in case of rioting. There was no feeling in this activity of class 
consciousness. It was rather a taste of youth by middle-aged 
men in a healthy climate. The unions seemed shocked by this 
display of satisfaction in the promise of a good tussle by the 
dignity of the town. There was less bitterness than an Easterner 
can conceive possible. A healthy, easy-going population with 
no winter to make life difficult. In another location the same 
sequence of events might be a national calamity, but not in San 
Francisco. 

xe 
Berkeley, Cal. 


* * 


STRAIGHT TALK ON THE OTHER SIDE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

There are a few points in the editorials of the July 21 issue 
of the Leader that could be mentioned as long as I am writing. 
I was horrified to see the blast under “‘In a Nutshell’? about the 
news magazine Time and Dr. Cadman. Far from having as 
“ts main stock in trade” ‘Smart Alec witticisms and cynicisms,” 
Time, as I believe, represents the finest type of liberal journalism 
that exists anywhere. Time never attacks anybody, being 
thoroughly impersonal in point of view. I can find nothing ob- 
jectionable in the article except some of the obvious misunder- 
standing about the fountain pen endorsement, to the commis- 
sion of which all reporters are normally liable. ‘Bag-jowled 

. voluble” may not be especially refined, but is certainly 
descriptive. Anent this matter I turn to the editorial ‘Electing 
a Moderator,”’ and receive another jar. From all I have been 
able to gather about that election, the resurrection of the “honor- 
ary” moderatorship was purely and simply a political racket. 
It was probably no worse a one than one expects whenever poli- 
ticians, particularly ecclesiastical politicians, are conniving 
things, and evidently all but a minority at the meeting deemed 
it necessary. How anyone can “like the way taken” I do not 
understand; still, de gustibus non est disputandum. Isn’t it 


fairly obvious, from one point of view at least, that instead of 
being honored by the election, Cadman was being sidetracked 
because he was not wanted? The editorial continues by going 
out of its way to praise Cadman “‘for his services’’—supposedly 
to the world at large. What are they? No doubt they are as 
important as the next man’s. But if you look at the thing with 
even a modicum of realism, you must recall that Cadman’s radio 
remarks, for instance, were pretty mediocre stuff, usually reac- 
tionary, and thoroughly ‘‘wholesome” in the best Coolidge 
tradition. I do not suggest that there is any point to attacking 
Cadman or belittling him in any way; but to the average intelli- 
gent person outside the church, Cadman is simply another not 
overly bright churchman who ingeniously straddles the fence on 
religious issues. If he had much that was really vital, is it likely 
that the institutionalized radio system would have taken him 
up? 

So much (and perhaps too much) for Time, Cadman, and 
the honorary moderatorship. The leading editorial, “Are 
Unitarians Christians?”’ seems to complain that the Church of 
England is not a liberal institution, when it never claimed to be 
one. Hither the evangelicals must repeal part of their creed 
or the liberals must stop trying to attach the title. Unless one 
or the other thing happens, orthodoxy will always be the technical 
victor. Furthermore, is it reasonable in this day when dishon- 
esty is running riot to condemn an institution for sticking to its 
principles? Apparently no one but myself and the British 
churchmen regards this as a serious matter, despite your query, 
“Are we all mad?’”’ It is going to be more serious. Universalist 
theology, for instance, is at a particularly chaotic level because 
it has been tampered with in the absence of due notification of 
the changes. We lately decided that God was “all-conquering 
love,” thereby bringing back omnipotence, when for years the 
G. S. S. A. has been teaching that God is limited and cannot 
succeed without man’s cooperation. As far as theology is con- 
cerned, however, we shall never have a shred of realiy honest 
and thoroughgoing thinking until we have a few bigger and better 
heresy trials; and everybody is too scared to start one. I may 
devote the rest of my life to being the defendant at them; with 
practice one might do very well in that line of business. 

Testimonial, which all correspondents should include: 
I think the Leader is a liberal paper in a fairly consistent way; 
at times it is not sufficiently realistic. Taken by and large, 
humanity is in a sorry condition, though the possibilities for 
the future are infinite. The Leader should not make it too easy 
for people to dodge the requirements of straight thinking, in- 
tellectual integrity, mature sophistication, by letting them 
think that their partial gropings ring the bell. 

Xx. 


This is not an anonymous letter for publication. It is 
straight from the shoulder talk not intended for publication, and 
passed on to his readers by the editor that they may look at 
other sides of questions raised in the Leader, and also note what 
he notes, high literary ability in the writer. 

The Editor. 


epee 


THAT RED NET-WORK 

To the Editor of the Leader: 

: In glancing over the issue of July 14 recently, I noticed some 
interesting items, and wish particularly to congratulate you 
on the little write-up on ‘“The Red Net-Work.” It is inspiring 
to me to be reminded that there are others who are able to see 
through this devilish propaganda, which is being spread through- 
out the world by people like Mrs. Dilling. The tragedy is that 
there are so many who are misled into believing these silly 
stories. 

Josephine Myers. 
Rochester, Minn. 
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‘FROM THE SUMMER SCHOOL AT 
PIGEON RIVER 
(Continued) 
What the Senicrs Did 

The question has been raised by the 
W.N. M. A. Board, passed on to them 
by others for answering:—‘“When public 
schools in North Carolina are continually 
‘Improving, why have a Pigeon River 
‘Summer School?” 

Here are some answers from the older 
members of the school, the senior group, 
who had to hoe corn some days but who 
always came back every day possible. 

1. Horace Singleton, who did not miss a 
day, hoeing corn afternoons to “get to 
come.”’ Himself a member of Miss Down- 
ing’s first kindergarten, so he knows where- 
of he speaks. He at thirteen has only one 
more year before entering high school, and 
says: 

“T am going to be the first Singleton of 
my family of five boys to have a high 
school diploma. The chief value of the 
Summer School is that the kindergarten 
' teaches the little folks to study and obey 
rules. It teaches them how to work and 
play. It teaches them to work so when 
they go to public school they will know 
how to work.” 

2. Mamie Caldwell. One year in high 
school, oldest of a family of eight. Asking 
for a chance to earn her shoes and books for 
next year. 

“The twelfth session of the Pigeon 
River Summer School has been of great 
value to me. It is not exactly the same 
as a public school. We do not have as 
many subjects or problems as a public 
school, but we show that we have as high 
an aim. The teachers have shown an 
extra fine spirit this year. They have 
agreed to do all they can for the school 
without looking to the money. With the 
help of everybody the school is being a 
success.” 

3. Jennie Francis. A bright junior, 
walking two miles down a creek, bringing a 
kindergarten sister by the hand. 

“The Summer School was only six 
weeks long. The teachers agreed to have 
the last week without pay. We may get 
some more money to finish up. The 
school is coming on fine. We have done 
our best.” 

4. Florence West. Out of high school 
for economic reasons. A helpful student, 
talking of trying to get back to school. 

“The Summer School has a great many 
values. It teaches the little folks how to 
act in public, also how to sing, draw and 
to play all kinds of games. The larger 
folks learn how to cook, sew, make baskets, 
weave on an old-fashioned loom.” 

5. Ethel Frazier. One more year before 
high school. Up to standard in every- 
thing, but ready to walk two miles down 
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and up a bluff trail for the extra cultural 
advantages not given in publicschools, even 
high school. 

“The Summer School of 1934 was only 
six weeks long. The boys have been 
wood-working very nicely. They have 
made a wheel-barrow and painted it green 
outside and inside red. The girls for 
tuition stunts have cooked for kindergar- 
ten. The boys and girls all scrub the 
porch. The girls also sweep and clean up. 
We have had a horse-shoe contest. We 
have one more match to play.” 

6. Ruth Farmer. A fatherless girl whose 
father set great store by education and 
whose mother, with a lame arm, is doing 
her best to return Ruth to school this fall. 
Oh, that our educational fund were full 
and running over! What better invest- 
ment than in such children! 

“The value of the Summer School I 
think is to help out in winter school. To 
learn more about keeping house. The 
girls learn more about cooking and sewing 
and the girls make dresses and other 
clothes. The boys learn wood work. 
There are other ways it is a help.” 

7. Charles Frazier, who enters junior 
class in high school next September. His 
words speak for themselves. 

“The Summer School of Pigeon River is 
of great value to the community. In the 
kindergarten the children learn how to 
obey rules and such things as that so that 
they can be more easily managed when 
they go to public schools or get into the 
higher grades in Summer School. They 
also have little tasks to do. The ‘down- 
hill’ division cook, sew, make useful things 
in woodwork, and also have our lessons in 
such things as other schools have. I 
think that our Summer School is good in 
many ways for us.” 

There were nearly as many more seniors 
out hoeing corn the day these ten minute 
themes were written in class. In their 
places two of the faculty will speak. Miss 
Annie Maxwell, of Outlaw’s Bridge, 
across the state, has been with us through 
thick and thin for many summers, and 
came this summer to fill a gap, for almost 
no pay at all. ‘‘Who can estimate the 
value upon future life of the advantages of 
a free run of all there is in a modern and 
Christian home like Friendly House, where 
every resource of personnel and equip- 
ment is at the service of the folks in the 
school?” 

From Deane Frazier, for many years a 
pupils, now a teacher in the school, and 
first assistant at Friendly House: “‘The 
Pigeon River Summer School acts as a 
guide and an incentive to go farther and 
to do more and better work in public 
schools and out. Its social value can be 
given in one word—it is indispensable to 
those who attend.” 


Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


Only four courses this year, six weeks in 
length instead of the usual eight. The 
senior girls had sewing, and both boys and 
girls had cooking, the boys being especially 
enthusiastic over it. All had literature 
and grammar, and some had arithmetic. 
The boys had a fine class in ““Emergencies”’ 
under Andrew Frazier, and all the wood- 
work our limited budget would allow. All 
seniors had a real horse-shoe tournament 
under college rules, with Andrew as in- 
structor. 

A notable achievement of these seniors 
in two weeks of one period a day, and two 
odd Mondays, under the instruction of 
Pauline Frazier, was the history and sing- 
ing from memory of five standard and un- 
usual hymns, like ‘‘Into the Woods My 
Master Went.” Their final ‘sing’? came 
on a Monday at eleven o’clock and brought 
from Asheville four ladies of much note, 
including Mrs. O. C. Hamilton, who had 
given them the music, and Mr. W. H. 
Davis, president of the Saturday Morning 
Musie Club. They also brought a bari- 
tone soloist who delighted the music class 
with “Shortenin’ Bread” as they had de- 
lighted him with their fresh young voices, 
their clear enunciation, and their utter 
absorption in the task at hand. All stu- 
dents were on hand, though to do it one 
boy had loaded tan bark in the early morn- 
ing hours and flung himself through the 
gate, breathless and blue-overalled, not 
half an hour before the out-of-town guests 
drove in. 

Need more be said of the value of the 
Pigeon River Summer School? 

Hannah J. Powell. 


* * 


A PRIMARY DEPARTMENT RE- 
PORTS 


Many schools hold their annual meet- 
ings in the spring of the year, at which 
time reports are made by the various 
departmental leaders evaluating the year’s 
experience. Occasionally one of these re- 
ports finds its way to our office. In this 
issue we are sharing with our readers the 
report of the Primary Superintendent of 
our National Memorial Church School in 
Washington, D. C. We only wish it were 
possible to share with you the splendid 
snapshots of the exhibit held over Chil- 
dren’s Sunday, showing the work of all the 
departments. The Palestinian town, and 
many other things which this particular 
group has created, were all in evidence. 
Miss Johnston’s report follows: 


For the past year (September, 1933- 
April, 1934) the primary department of 
the church school has had for its main 
project the study of Palestine, both past 
and present. 

If we consider the educational principlé 
of John Dewey, that “‘we learn by doing,” 
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we naturally approve an activity program, 
so, in the light of this statement, this class 
has carried out an activity on Palestine. 
In an activity program, the following steps 
are necessary—research by the teacher and 
pupils, discussion periods, construction of 
ideas, and then some sort of check-up on 
the project. We have carried out these 
steps in this way: there has been much 
research by the teacher and the pupils and 
it has been discussed in special periods. 
Each child has had an individual record 
sheet, and all research, whether poem, 
story, or book form, has been given credit. 
For the construction part of our work, we 
have made the following: a relief map of 
the country; miniature homes, both houses 
and tents; miniature camels and sheep; 
Pictures of homes, people and famous 
places; costumes used in the Christmas 
pageant; dolls (dressed them) like the na- 
tives of the country; scrapbook of Pales- 
tine, past and present. 

Our check-up on the work has been in 
the form of tests. There have been two ob- 
jective tests, and the scores have been 
credited on the individual record sheets. 

On Dec. 17, 1933, the class had charge 
of a worship service for the entire church 
school. Their program consisted of three 
special songs, talks about the country of 
Palestine, the costumes of the people and 
the homes and villages, and display of 
models of homes, animals and costumes. 

During the entire study of Palestine, 
we have remembered the great religious 
connection. A large majority of our stories 
have been laid in Palestine or have had 
some connection with this work. All of our 
stories, however, haven’t been on this 
particular study. Some of them have been 
spring stories, some have been parables, 
and some have been for the development 
of character. We have tried to remember 
the definition of religion given by Sweet 
and Fahs in their book, “Exploring Re- 
ligion with EHight-Year-Olds,’’ which is, 
“Religion is the sum total of one’s attitudes 
and relationships toward life, including 
one’s relationship to God, to the universe, 
to others, and to one’s self.”’ We believe 
that our program should be an outgrowth 
of the children’s needs, interests, and ca- 
pacities, and that is why we have digressed 
at times from this Palestine study. 

Some of the different things this class 
has endeavored in, according to their 
needs, interests, and capacities, are: 

1. Hospital work: (a) The girls have 
made a scrapbook of church school stories 
and covered glass jars for vases. (b) The 
boys have made airplanes for the children 
to play with. This grew out of a discus- 
sion about the people in hospitals and what 
they did all day. “Isn’t there something 
that we can do to help make the children 
happy?” they asked. This work was 
sent to the Washington Federation of 
Churches, the hospital department. 

2. Because there lies a very deep in- 
terest in the kindergarten children and 
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their room, there was a desire to make that 
room attractive. Therefore, we made a 
border of bluebirds and spring flowers 
around the blackboard. 

3. There has arisen the desire to learn 
old Christian hymns, so the class is now 
making an investigation of these hymns, 
finding out the names, what they are 
about, who wrote them, and the reason 
for writing them. The ones suggested for 
study are: “Rock of Ages,” “Away in a 
Manger,” “Joy to the World,” “Jesus, 
Lover of My Soul.” 

4. One Sunday morning our lesson was 
the parable of the lost sheep. 

Immediately there arose a discussion in 
the class about parables, what they are 
and what they mean. We are now en- 
deavoring to study some interesting par- 
ables and their meanings. 

5. Before any class is a success, there 
must be some objectives or goals to work 
toward or we would work on aimlessly, and 
in order that each child in the class would 
feel that he had a particular part in the 
group and it was his class as much as the 
teacher’s, we, as a group, have made our 
objectives: (a) To learn about Jesus. 
(6) To do our part to make a better class 
by being obedient, reverent, and coopera- 
tive. (c) To learn favorite hymns, Bible 
verses and stories. (d) To study Pales- 
tine and try to understand its people 
better. (e) To help the group understand 
one another. (f) To have worship periods 
as well as activity periods. 

Some of my personal objectives not in- 
cluded in these made by the children, are: 
(a) To help the children face reality. 
(6) To consider the child’s point of view. 
(c) To carry on socialized recitations. 
(d@) To help children see life in terms of 
totality and not isolated facts. (e) To 
have time for creative self expression, 
play, and social contacts. (f) To honor a 
child’s integrity. (g) To help children be 
resourceful and independent. (hk) To 
help children to be open-minded and yet 
not to be a “reed shaken by the wind.’ 

6. The class feels that one necessary 
requirement for any group is social de- 
velopment, therefore it has been stressed 
in our class. Two social gatherings have 
been held during the year, a Hallowe’en 
party and a Christmas party. 

Although many goals have not been 
reached, although many objectives have 
not been fulfilled, we must not give up but 
go on in hope, prayer, and patience, re- 
membering that there is a great responsi- 
bility laid on the church to develop chil- 
dren spiritually, mentally, physically, 
socially and morally. 

Katherine Johnston. 


* * 


CREDIT WORK AT FERRY BEACH 


Another Institute at Ferry Beach is 
ended. At the Commencement service on 
Friday evening Standard credit cards were 
issued to thirty-nine students, while fifty- 
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two students completed work in and re- 
ceived credit for the three G. S. S. A. 
courses offered. The number of students 
receiving diplomas this year totaled four, 
a much smaller number than is customary. 
The reason for this lies in the fact that al- 
though almost forty former Ferry Beachers. 
would have been eligible for their diplomas. 
had they returned this season, their places. 
in the ranks of instituters were taken by 
new members. We are all glad for this. 
wider spreading of knowledge and in- 
spiration in the field of religious education, 
even though we hope that those who are 
so close to a diploma may return another 
year to receive it. This year’s graduates. 
included: Alice and Ruth Barratt of 
Bridgeport, Conn., Anna Prentiss of West 
Somerville, Mass., and Frances Chase of 
Dover, N. H. 


* * 


A BOOK REVIEW 


Learning About Our Church. By 
Ellen E. Fraser. The Bethany Press. 
Price $1.00. 

Five units for the vacation school are 
described in this new textbook, through 
which the primary child may learn what 
the church is as a building, as a group of 
people, as a helpful. infiuence in the 
community and in the wide world, and 
how the child may take his part in its 
work. 

The reader of texts for religious edu- 
cation has learned to expect progressive 
and practical books from the Bethany 
Press, and to find in texts for vacation 
schools many suggestions for the teach- 
ing of religion in any school. This text- 
book fulfills both these expectations. 
Its plans are given in detail, but the point 
is emphasized that they are guides 
rather than an arbitrary program. The 
introductory pages are replete with prac- 
tical suggestions to the teacher. Some of 
the most valuable of these relate to the 
self-training of the group of teachers un- 
dertaking to use the course. 

The book will prove valuable to the 
primary teachers of the church school as 
supplementary material. 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 
Miss Eleanor Bonner, parish assistant 
at the Washington Memorial Church, is 
attending the summer sessions at Columbia 
University, taking courses in the field of 
religious education. 


Dr. John Clarence Lee, for the past four 
years acting pastor at Stamford, Conn., 
recently called on us. 


* * 


“T’m not sure I quite understand those 
knee-action wheels.” 

“Why, it’s like this—the wheels give. 
So if you run over a pedestrian you hardly 
feel it.’—Edmund J. Kiefer in the Buffalo 
Courier-Express. 


: 


Ve 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 
Miss Eleanor Jane Donaldson, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Haseltine Don- 
aldson of Minneapolis, Minn., and Sin- 


_ clair G. Cowles, son of Mr. and Mrs. Au- 
_gustus Cowles of Brown Valley, were 


married Saturday, July 28, at the home of 


| Mr. and Mrs. Alvin W. Gutterson at 


Bald Eagle Lake. Dr. Marion D. Shutter, 
minister of the Church of the Redeemer, 
Minneapolis, performed the ceremony. 
The bride is the great granddaughter of 
Dean Charles Hall Leonard of Crane 
Theological School, Tufts College. . Mr. 
and Mrs. Cowles will live in Minneapolis. 


Dr. Henry R. Rose was the preacher at 


the union services in Center Congrega- 


tional Church, Haverhill, on Sunday, Aug. 
5. He also preached at the Rocky Hill 
meeting-house, Amesbury, the same after- 


noon. On July 28 he preached at Rumford 
Point, Maine, for the thirty-fourth con- 


| “Christianity and Communism,” 
_ “Christianity and Democracy.” 


secutive summer. 


Miss Carolyn Harris Gomley of Abing- 
ton, Mass., and Mr. James Fitchie Fer- 
guson, Jr., of East Weymouth, Mass., were 
married on Saturday evening, July 14, in 
Abington. The ceremony, at which Rev. 
Gerald Fitzpatrick of the Unitarian 
ehurch, Rockland, officiated, was not 
held in the Abington Universalist church, 
as planned, owing to the recent death of 
Mrs. Ferguson’s father. Mrs. Ferguson 
has been a teacher, and she and her hus- 
pand are both well known in musical 
circles. They will reside at 44 Wood 
Avenue, East Weymouth. 


Rey. Otis F. Alvord is preaching in the 
First Baptist Church in Friendship, 
N. Y., during the vacation season. 


Mr. James E. Darling, aged eighty-eight 
years, has received, as the oldest citizen 
of Oxford, Mass., from The Boston Post, a 
handsome gold-headed cane. Mr. Darling 
has long been prominent in the affairs of 
the historic Universalist church in Oxford, 
and was for thirty years clerk of the town. 
It is his practice to walk at least one mile 


| each day. 


California 


Riverside.—Rev. W. C. Selleck, D. D., 
pastor. All Souls Church closed on July 
29, for the usual August vacation, with a 
sermon on ‘Christianity and the New 
Civilization.’’ This was the fourth and 


last discourse in a series on Christianity 
/ and some of the great developments and 
problems of the present age, the other 


titles being ‘“‘Christianity and Property,” 
and 
The 
annual picnic was held on Tuesday eve- 
ning, July 81, in beautiful Fairmount 
Park. The church activities have been 
somewhat restricted during the past year, 


and Irterests 


based upon a fifty per cent budget all 
around, owing to reduced finances. Yet 
the most essential functions have been 
maintained and the good standing of the 
church in the community has not been im- 
paired. Dr. Selleck is now serving his 
fourth year as president of the local 
Council of Social Agencies, after serving 
a similar length of time as president of the 
Riverside Community Hospital. During 
January, February and March he con- 
ducted a very successful Bible Class on 
Tuesday evenings. On Easter Sunday 
six new members were received into the 
church. 


New York 


Syracuse.—Rey. Elisworth C. Reamon, 
pastor. Regular services were discon- 
tinued after the first Sunday in July, when 
the vacation period began. Fine con- 
gregations continued up to the very last 
in spite of the excessive heat. Children’s 
Day was observed on the third Sunday in 
June, when a beautiful operetta, ‘‘Blue- 
birds in a Forest Court,’’ was presented. 
Fifty children participated. The Men’s 
Club’s second annual golf tournament 
found ‘‘Doc” Leining garnering several of 
the awards. Perhaps the outstanding 
program of the recent season was a Colonial 
Tea sponsored by the women of the 
church. The newspapers, sensing the 
uniqueness of the program and exhibit, 
gave magnificent publicity. The parlors 
of the church were transformed until the 
atmosphere was indeed early American. 
The venture required a great deal of work, 
but the effect compensated for all the ef- 
fort. Another of the really satisfying de- 
tails of the program of the past year was 
the work and worship of the senior Y. P. 
C. U. During these summer months ex- 
tensive repairs and renovations are being 
made. To defray the expense a special 
campaign for funds is being carried on. 
One of the fine traditions of this church is 
that the building and property shall be 
kept in splendid condition at all times. 
And the records show that this is the 
best type of economy. A complete new 
heating plant is likewise being installed. 
Regular services will be resumed on Sept. 9. 


* * 
CHRISTENINGS 
Previously reported, 256. New Haven, 
Ct., 1. Attleboro, Mass., Murray, 5. 
Jacksonville, Vt., 1. Stafford, Ct., 4. 
Carthage, N. Y., 12. Total, 279. 

* 


* 


CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 


1934 
Previously reported 2-...;.--.-. 426 918 
SteOnOep Gene set ae Ae. a vis eee ee il 
PN OLA Ota te tents eb ewsspey ccerigirs< & Oees 1 
UO Le omer cerernctranesescn meer 920 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Howard Davis Spoerl, who received 
the degree of Ph. D. from Harvard in 
the spring, is a Universalist minister 
living in Boston. 


Dr. Roger F. Etz is Secretary of the 
Universalist General Convention and Gen- 
eral Superintendent. 


Rey. John Clarence Petrie is minister 
of the Unitarian church in Memphis, Tenn. 


Rev. Donald G. Lothrop is minister of 
the Universalist church in Wakefield, 
Mass. 


Rev. Stanley Manning is minister of 
the Universalist church in West Hartford, 
Conn. 


Corder Catchpool is a British Quaker 
who has traveled extensively in Europe on 
various projects of international good-will, 
and who has contributed numerous articles 
to magazines and newspapers in Great 
Britain. 


James Binney of Reynoldsville, Penn., 
is a teacher and free lance writer. 


Rev. F. C. Hoggarth is a minister of the 
Methodist Church in England. 


* * 


MISSISSIPPI CONVENTION 


The twenty-seventh Mississippi State 
Universalist Convention was held at Our 
Home Universalist Church, near Laurel, 
Aug. 3-5. 

The sessions opened on Friday, Aug. 3, 
at 8 p. m., John L. Flowers presiding. 
A sermon on “Devotion, Fortitude, Sac- 
rifice—a Trinity of Christian Virtues,’ 
was preached by Rev. J. Mitchell Pilcher. 

On Saturday: at 11 a. m. another sermon 
was given on ‘Fellowship of Service.” 
Saturday, 2.30 p. m., the Convention was 
called to order by President Orange Her- 
rington. Address of welcome was given 
by Haskell Kirkland. A business session 
followed. At8p.m., Mr. Pilcher preached 
on “Our Liberal Heritage.” 

On Sunday, at 9 a. m., a meeting of the 
Laurel Young People’s Christian Union 
was held. Miss Oleta Herrington, secre- 
tary, presided. An interesting letter from 
a member of the Alabama Y. P. C. U. was 
read by Doris Walters. An address on “A 
Heroic Universalist: Lieut. Leslie J. 
Rummell, New Jersey’s One and Only 
World War Ace,’”” was given by O. S. 
Herrington. “Books Worth Reading,” 
by Mrs. D. B. Cooley. 

The Sunday school, John L. Flowers 
superintendent, held its session at 10 
a.m. 

At 11 a. m. the occasional sermon was 
preached by Rev. Charles G. Girelius, 
D. D., minister of the First Unitarian 
Church, New Orleans. His subject was 
“Religion for a Troubled Age.” 

At 8 p. m. the pastor preached on “Chris- 
tian Simplicity.” 


ee 
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Notices 
REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist. 
State Convention. 1780 kilocycles. 

WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. 
W. H. Macpherson. 1810 kilocycles. 

WCSH, Portland, Me. 7.15 p. m. Saturday. 
The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Universal- 
fst). 819 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m. to 12 m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a. m.to2p.m.and6p.m.to10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters. 1200 kilocycles. 

WSAI, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.80 a.m. E.S.T. every 
Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 1880 likocycles. 

x * 
A GOOD OPPORTUNITY 


There is an opportunity for a middle-aged woman 
to secure a good home with a fine family in Wellesley, 
Mass. Her duties would be the care of a child of 
two. Wages about $1 to $2 per week. Family 
consists of the father of the child and his sister, who 
does all the housekeeping. If interested, please get 
in touch with Mrs. Florence I. Perin, 23 Naples Road, 
Brookline, Mass. 


Rev: 


* 


COMMUNION SET 


Any church desiring to secure a communion set 
composed of a tankard and two goblets may receive 
information concerning such a set, which is avail- 
able, by writing to the Universalist General Conven- 
tion, 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

* * 


UNION SUMMER SERVICES IN WASHINGTON 


The National Memorial Church will join All Souls 
Unitarian Church and Mount Pleasant Congrega- 
tional Church in union services from Sunday, June 
24, to Sunday, Sept. 2. From June 24 to July 15, 
inclusive, the services will be in Mount Pleasant 
Church; from July 22 to Aug. 5 in the Universalist 
church; from Aug. 12 to Sept. 2 in All Souls Church. 

The preachers in the National Memorial Church 
will be: July 22, Dr. Harry Westbrook Reed of 
Watertown,. New York; July 29, Dr. Frederic W. 
Perkins; Aug. 5, Rev. Charles H. Emmons of Boston. 

The church will be open for visitors on week-days 
from 10 to 1, and on the Sundays when services are 
held in the other churches from 1 to 3. Universalists 
coming to Washington during the summer will thus 
have opportunities to visit the National Memorial 


Church. 
x o* 


MURRAY GROVE 


Murray Grove 
Aug. 18. 

Annual Fair, Aug. 17 and 18. 

The following ministers will conduct the services 
Sunday morning: 
" Aug. 12, Dr. Theodore A. Fischer, New Haven, 
Conn. 

Aug. 19, Rev. Arnold Simonson, Canton, Maine. 

Aug. 26, Rev. Frank Chatterton, Portsmouth, 
N. H. (Evening illustrated lecture on Portsmouth 
and Gloucester.) 

Sept. 2, Rev. Robert Tipton, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Labor Day week-end, Sept. 1, 2 and 3—Young 
People’s annual party, dance and sail. 


Association, annual meeting, 


Obituary 


Miss Hannah J. Biddlecome 


Miss Hannah Jane Biddlecome, a few weeks after 
the ninety-first anniversary of her birth, died peace- 
fully sometime during the morning of July 19, 1934. 
Her father was Daniel R. Biddlecome, and he and 
two brothers were Universalist ministers. She was 
the last of her immediate family. 

The family moved from Dayton, Ohio, in Novem- 
ber, 1856, to Galesburg, Ill., in order that Hannah 


might have the advantages of attendance at Lom- 
bard University, which was soon to open. The new 
school opened in the first week of January, 1857, 
and Hannah was entered the first day at the age of 
thirteen and one-half years. 

Rarely does a person retain his or her intellectual 
powers in such strength and clearness to such an ad- 
-vanced age. Miss Biddlecome had her business af- 
fairs in perfect order, and had even planned her 
funeral service to the minutest detail, including the 
admonition in writing that there should be ‘“‘no 
flowers”’ and “‘no personals.”’ 

The service was held in the Fisher Funeral Home 
in Columbus, conducted by Revs. Leon P. and 
Martha G. Jones. Burial was in the family lot at 
Dayton, Ohio. 


Mrs. G. Everett Hubbard 


Mrs. Emma Bates Walker Hubbard died at her 
home in New Haven, Conn., on July 23, 1934, after 
a long illness. Born in Boston, Mass., she went to 
New Haven many years ago. She was married to 
G. Everett Hubbard of Norwich, Conn. Mr. and 
Mrs. Hubbard made their home first in West Haven, 
Ct., later removing to New Haven, where they con- 
tinued to reside. 

A life-long Universalist, Mrs. Hubbard was al- 
ways profoundly interested and active in the work 
of her church. She was one who could ever be re- 
lied upon, and she filled many positions of trust in 
the local church and in the state organizations. She 
was one of a family which always has been most 
loyal to the cause of Universalism. She is survived 
by her husband, G. E. Hubbard, and by a daughter, 
Mrs. Ezra B. Wood, and a son, Kenneth S. Hubbard, 
all of New Haven. Three grandchildren, two great- 
grandchildren, and two sisters, Mrs. Frank W. 
Rogers and Miss Florence A. Walker, also survive 
her. 

Funeral services were held in New Haven on July 
25, 1934, Dr. T. A. Fischer officiating. 


Bertram Edgar Hall 


Funeral services for Bertram Edgar Hall, who 
died July 29, and who, until ill health forced him to 
give up active duties, was for thirty years assistant 
treasurer of the Columbian National Life Insurance 
Company in Boston, were held Monday afternoon, 
July 30, at his home on Arlington Street, West 
Acton, with Rev. Luther Morris, pastor of the 
Universalist church, Stoughton, and Rev. Ernest 
Carritt, pastor of the South Acton Universalist 
church, officiating. Burial was in the family lot in 
Mount Hope Cemetery, West Acton. 

Mr. Hall was born in Fitchburg, Oct. 30, 1870. 
He married Evangeline Porter in Somerville June 
22, 1904, and for five years lived in Somerville before 
moving to West Acton twenty-six years ago. 

For eleven years Mr. Hall was secretary of the 
Acton School Committee. He was a past grand and 
formerly financial secretary for ten years of Paul 
Revere Lodge, I. O. O. F., in Somerville, belonged to 
Winona Rebekah Lodge of West Acton, and was 
treasurer of the South Acton Universalist church. 


Local and Suburban 


Mr. Hall is survived by his wife, two daughters, 
Mrs. James B. Wilson of West Acton and Mrs. 
Charles A. Hartwell, Jr., of Littleton; a sister, Mrs. 
Helen Earls of Fitchburg; a half brother, Charles E. 
Bradford of Pepperell, and four grandchildren. 

Mr. Hall, in personality, in friendship, in loyalty 
to his church, was an unusual man. In his home 
he was an ideal father and husband. His going 
will be an irreparable loss to all. 


William Cantwell 


William Cantwell, eighty-five, a resident of the 
Ohio Masonic Home since July 8, 1919, died Satur- 
day, July 28, at the Home. He was born Oct. 1, 
1848, in New York City, and his admittance to the 
home was sponsored by Covington Lodge, No. 168, 
Covington, Ohio. 

Mr. Cantwell is survived by four nieces, Mrs. 
J. A. Cantwell of Chicago, Mrs. J. C. Hill of Chicago, 
Mrs. Walter Hill of Muscatine, Ia., and Mrs. Wheeler 
Shellabarger of Dayton, Ohio. 

Funeral services were held at the Ohio Masonic 
Home, Tuesday, July 31, at 2 p. m., by Rev. I. W. 
McLaughlin, pastor of the First Universalist Church, 
Springfield, Ohio. Burial was in the Ohio Masonic 
Home cemetery. 

Mr. Cantwell’s brother, J. S. Cantwell, was edi- 
tor of The Star in the West, published at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, for many years, and one of our most prominent 
and representative ministers. William Cantwell 
was employed on the paper during its publication, 
and also published a weekly at Covington, Ohio. 


‘GODDARD 


The Girls’ Schoo! of Vermont 


with a Universalist Background 


Courses adapted to meet the progressive educational 
needs of the modern girl preparing for College 
or Responsible Business Positions and 
for Citizenship 


Advanced work of a Junior College character for 
High School Graduates 


Courses in Art and Music 
Home conferences by appointment 
For information please address 
ANNE GOOCH, Principal 
Goddard School for Girls, BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 


(HE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortabie, quie: 
and agreeable home at a low cost for tho e young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy acces- 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. : 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, Presidens. 
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REOPENING DAY POST CARDS — Eéveational _ 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


No. 1834. This design is such that it can te used 
as a reopening card for all ages for both church and 


school. An inspiring message is shown on a church Feeagent 

board at the left of an autumn design in colors, with 

picture of church in background. The general invita- THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
tion is printed on the address side. JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 


fering b f THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
: Ne: ee ebiseren pee te Nad he people THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
intently reading a news bulletin. Any message desired AND, IN BOSTON 


may be typed or written in bulletin. Can be used for THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 
Reopening, Rally Day, or other purposes. 


Price, each $1.25 per hundred For catalogue, address the Dean of the 


respective department, or 


The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 


Universalist Publishing House, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. °° cs fe tte Mecies ana Dental senc. 


416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


MISSION STUDY BOOK 1934-1935 The St. Lawrence University 


JAPANESE WOMEN SPEAK Canton, N. Y. 


An American friend of both authors writes : Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


P Hae seas : 
I do not know how the progress of Christian MISSLONS IN O Coline OoEE Rd eee 
country like Japan can be more sensibly grasped than through Courdes leading tanhe DeccactGe eee 

reading these discriminating pages written by women who Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


themselves are the products of missions.” 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


The Chapter Headings are: “The Church at Work,” ‘ New Oppor- Courses leadine tauthe Derreeshe ane 
tunities,” “Advance in Education,” “Building the New Japan,” “Women Dr John Marray Acct ees 


99 66 4 S S 99 
at Home,” “Peace and International Friendship. Bi Ph RN et ck 


Price 50 cents paper covers—$1.00 cloth covers Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


How to Use “Japanese Women Speak” 


A booklet containing program suggestions, study outlines, 
dramatizations, etc., for societies of women and young women. 


Price 15 cents Dean Academy 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE BAe t eIS o dics: 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 

16 Beacon Street, Boston e for young men and young women, offering excep- 
j tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 

‘~ 6 e li Ch h and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
A Brief History of the Universa ist urc homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 


scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 


F OR YOUNG PEOPLE practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
By L. B. Fisher, D. D. ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 


§ ; . pda. , the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
Prepared under the direction of the Young People’s Christian Union. _ the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 


ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 


A handbook of our history, including in brief space also the outline of re seis Ge oe Waka re eee 
our faith and many sketches of those who have helped to give that faith science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 


eae = eaent Sanne) The book is useful as 2 text book for Sunday domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped, with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 

schools and Ye P. (Gs U. cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
Price, 50 cents The income from a large fund is expended for the 

benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 


(ive kool Stas PUBLISHING .-HOUSE Sh oermuk W eunom cen 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. mete ota ae 
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Grackling 


“Archimedes,” read the _ schoolboy, 
aloud, ‘leaped from his bath shouting 
fEureka! Eureka!” 

“One moment,” said the teacher. “What 
is the meaning of ‘Eureka’?”’ 

‘“‘‘Mureka means ‘I have found it, 
said the boy. 

“Very well. What had Archimedes 
found?” questioned the teacher. 

The boy hesitated, then ventured, hope- 
fully, ‘The soap, sir!’—Terre Haute 
Tribunel. 


o 99; 


The professor had just finished an eve- 
ning talk on Sir Walter Scott and his 
works when a lady said: ‘‘Oh, professor, I 
have so enjoyed your talk. Scott is a 
great favorite of mine.” 

‘Indeed,’ said the professor. “‘What 
one of his books do you like best?” 

“Oh,” answered the lady, “I haven’t 
read any of his books, but I am so fond 
of his emulsion—I’ve used a lot of that.”’— 
Exchange. 

The News had just arrived and John- 
nie’s father was reading aloud the weather 
report. When he said, ‘Fair today and 
tomorrow,” little Johnnie came in and, 
hearing the announcement, exclaimed en- 
thusiastically: 

“Oh, Daddy, will you take me?’”’— 
Indianapolis News. 

They had just become engaged. 

“T shall love,’’ she cooed, ‘‘to share all 
your troubles.” 

“But darling,’ he murmured, “‘I have 
none.” 

“No,” she agreed, “but I mean when 
we are married.” —Christian Science Moni- 
tor. 

* ok 

Motorist: ‘I want a chauffeur who can 
think quickly in an emergency.” 

Applicant: ‘“‘That’s me, sir! J] never 
smashed a car yet that I couldn’t think up 
an A-l excuse in five seconds.”’—San 
Diego Union. 

“Lend me five dollars, old man. I 
promise you, on the word of a gentleman, 
to pay it back tomorrow.” 

“Bring the gentleman around and let 
me see him.” —Monireal Star. 

On January 24, 1848, gold was discov- 
ered in California. Where we would be 
without gold it is difficult to say, but 
that’s where we are anyway.—_F'PA’s AIl- 
manack, Cosmopolitan Magazine. 


Instruments that will throw the voice 
of a speaker a mile have been invented. 
Now we only want one that will throw the 
speaker the same distance.—Puwunch. 

Berg was shot dead by two gunmen in 
a crowded loop restaurant. He is in a 
critical condition.—Minneapolis paper. 
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